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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1888. listening, however, he could discover nothing but 
the silent rays of the sun playing throug’ 
CONTENTS.—N?® 204. window upon the wall of the room. 


NOTES :—Curiosities of Although Italian demonographers do not make 
and any between the nature of a fairy and 
Duke of York who died st Monaco—Houses of Eminent | ® Witch, it is true that in the mouth of the people 
Men, 405—Church Bells at Tresmeer—MS. of the “De | fata is generally applied to the less malevolent of 
Imitatione Christi”—Disrael, 406. those beings of whom a supernatural power is 

QUERIES :—Game of “Giddy Gaddy,” 406—Crux Regalis— fabled ; but even here a fata is by no means fairy- | 
Gwion the Red—Supposed Portrait of Sir Randolph Crewe | like. I have never met an instance of one de- 

—Mortimer, ~| scribed as of ethereal beauty; often they are 
Last of Venice, —Titus “ 
ot | to be actually old and ugly. “She was a fata, 
Bury—“ Hey, my kitten”—Harris, 408—Psalms of Clement | YOU must know ; a sort of witch” (Era una fata, 
Marot—Peche Family—Banagher—Authors Wanted, 409. | 8@; wna specie di strega), is the “ aside” with which 

REPLIES:—“ Anarchia Anglicana,” 409—Toleration—Wm. | they have been most often introduced to me when 
Kenrick—Fuenterrabia, 410—Skilla—While=Until—‘‘ Wine | I have been collecting folk-lore in Italy. In the 
and Walnuts,” 411—Cockshutt—Heraldic—The Fabbs, 412 same way the corresponding verbs ‘atare and 


—Loo—Thomas Badslade—Huxtress— Early Marriages — 
«Sancta Simplicites”—Owl as an Emblem of Death, 413— faturare stand for the exercise of any kind of 


Gram Widow—St. Margaret's, Westminster—First Folio metamorphosis, whether beneficial and pleasing or 
Shakspeare—“‘Bloudie Jacke”—Bealraper—Name of Inn | the reverse, and Tartarotti quarrels with Bodin for i 
Wanted, 414—Aurichalcum —Armour in Churches—Wilkes- | ascribing a French origin to the word fata, which | 

he traces fatum, citing Carlo Dati* on the 

les of Lisbon, 415—Barclay's “ Apology” | subject, who observes that falura, fatucchieria 
—Public Whipping—Gonzagas of Mantua—Bible: J. Field, | #g¢0t in such operations, should be written with 
1658, 417—Kenles, 418—Brummagem—Authors Wanted, 419. | one ¢, like fata, though commonly two are used. 
NOTES ON BOOKS:—Small's Derricke’s “The Image of | Again, fascino, fascinazione, affascinamento, have 
Irelande.” rarely the same use as “fascination” with us, but 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. stand for “sorcery” and “witchery,” in the most 
repulsive senses of the words. At the same time, 
there are other terms reserved for noxious arts and 
Hates. those pursue them, as malia and malefizio 
and ammaliamento, a spell, or a state of stupefac- 
IN ITALY. tion produced by a spell; and maliardo, -a, ma- 
The |liardolo, and ammaliatore, the person producing 
the most noted instance of the agency of familiar | such a spell; and striariec, striazo, and strione. 
‘spirits which Italy affords is the case of Tasso, | There is also versiera (from adversarius, the devil 
following” which Giambattista Manso gives the | being called in old Italian avversiere), which is 
telly ae particulars in his life of the poet. He | explained as furia infernal, diavolessa, moglie del 
us — Tasso constantly saw a spirit of a| diavolo. Darsi alla versiera is an expression equi- 
ee! less sort, who conversed and argued | valent to giving way to desperation, though I have 
renee Nae conyers the most elevated questions | also found versiera used fora hobgoblin. Then there 
ae ysics and theology; nor could he be | js tregenda, which, however, generally designates a 
ove it was other than an actual external | sort of ignis fatuus, but also stands as an equi- 
ary rs for he declared that the things he | valent to “infatuation.” Tregenda is also used by 
4 m him altogether surpassed his own many writers for the gathering of witches, by others 
oa peer yw nor had he ever heard them spoken | called tornia and congresso notturno ; also andar 
pont — in books. Manso continuing in-| in corso, andar alla brigata, il giuoco della donna, 
oma ne asso invited him to come one evening | &c. There are, further, falsardo and falsarda ; also 
standin oa: Accordingly, as they were| mago and maga, strega, and lammia. Mago is the 
es den toe er talking before the fire, all of «| only word I have found generally used for the 
my friend pee exclaimed, “See ! see! there is | male counterpart of both fata and strega, his action 
ah ae lok who has kindly come to talk | being as often beneficent as malevolent. Stregone, 
natn da at him well, and you must be| it is true, will be found, but rarely ; it is con- 
about him.” The truth of what I have told you| sidered an ugly word, and mago is decidedly the 
struse disquisiti n he went on to enter into ab-| more popular and more comprehensive term. 
questions," ne ons with this spirit, now proposing | Menghi (Compendio, lib. ii. cap. viii. and other 
manner of a ~ bt Geo ere — the | places) treats the word “ magic” as properly im- 
‘ person and important con- 
Verse with another. For all Manso’s looking and * Origini della Lingua Italiana, 
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plying all kinds of intercourse with evil spirits 
and all sorts of supernatural operations, and he 
constantly uses maga in place of strega or lammia 
for a witch. 

Bernini (Storia di tutte asserts that 
sorcery was mixed up with all the early heresies. 
Chief and foremost of all who ventured to engraft 
the Oriental magical studies on Christian doctrine 
Del Rio (in the Proloquium and other places) 
classes Simon Magus, the Biblical story of whom is 
supplemented by many traditions preserved in 
early Christian writers. The passages have been 
collected with great research in the ponderous 
work of Del Rio. P. Franco, who has recently 
given much labour to the subject, bas done the 
same more exhaustively and in more accessible 
and interesting form. He puts forward as the great 
motive which recalled St. Peter to Rome the second 
time the havoc that Simon Magus was working 
among the Christians there, and he reckons “ that 
his Second Epistle, written probably in the house 
of Pudens or in the Mamertine prison, was ex- 

ressly drawn up to combat his particular errors.” 
hese may be found epitomized in Bernini, Storia 
di tutte ? Eresie. P. Franco quotes from St. 
Jerome (De Vir. Il, cap. i.) that his first coming 
to Rome, under Claudius, was induced by the same 
cause (“ Secundo Claudii imperatoris anno ad ex- 


pugnandum Simonem magum pergit”). He 


adds :— 


“With this agree the Apostolical Constitutions (vi. 7) 
and many passages in the Recognitions and Homilies of 
St. Clement, which, though perhaps spurious ( forse 
pseudoepigrafiche), and certainly interpolated, are yet 
valuable monuments of a remote antiquity.” St. Phi- 
lastrion, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and the recently dis- 
covered Philosophumena also coincide. It was the 
foundation of Simon Magus’s teaching not only that he 
had a divine mission, but that he was worthy to receive 
divine honours (cf. Acts viii. 10). Justin Martyr (Apol., 
ii. n.d, L i. c. 8) states that a statue was erected to him 
in Rome as to a god; nor does the discovery of a frag- 
ment of an inscription with a different purport, which 
might have been mistaken for that attached to it, in any 
way disprove this.* In the recently discovered Philo- 
sophumena (lib. vi. cap. 1, 20) it is said ‘ the followers of 
Simon Magus have an image of him as Jove and of 
Helena [his mistress*] as Minerva, which they adore, 
calling him “ Lord” and her “ Lady.”’ He aimed at 
maintaining this character by a display of supernatural 
works, hence his study of magic. He pretended to do 


» “ Gallandio, a competent authority, assigns the end 
of the second century to the Recognitions, and the 
of the third century to the Homilies.” —P. Franco, 
p. 160, 

* The controversy on this subject is epitomized by 
Moroni, vol. lxvi. pp. 158-9, but even so is too long for 
quotatation, 

* An accomplice whom he bought at Tyre, writes 
Bernini (Storia di tutte [’ Kresie), quaintly enough, with 
the same money he had offered to the apostles to pur- 
chase the Holy Ghost. Moroni, Ixvi, 158, says he gave 
her out, now as the real Helen of Trojan fame, now as 
Minerva, the Divine Wisdom. Also St, Philastrion, 
Lares, xxix., quoted by P, Franco. 


things far more than those 

P. Franco, referring to these wonders and others 
(Tertullian, De Anima, cap. lvii., &c.), observes on 
the exact similarity of certain of his feats with some 
of those which modern spirit-rappers pretend to 
perform. The grandest attempt ascribed to him 
was the flight across the Forum, proposed by him 
as a proof of the superiority of his doctrine to St. 
Peter's. P. Franco (note 79) writes :— 

“Of such a personal encounter with St, P, 
doubtful, but certainly most ancient writings attribene 
to St. Clement are full, and there are allusions to it in 
many ancient fathers; ¢.¢., in Philosophumena, vi. 1, 20, 
it is said Simon ‘while in Rome attacked the apostles. 
Peter resisted him mightily,’ &c. E. 8. Philastr., Heres, 
xxix., ‘ Cum...... pugnaret cum beato apostolo 
Neronem regem’; and Eusebius, Stor. Eccl., ii, 14, writes 
to the same effect.” 

And (note 57):— 

_ “Simon Magus was with the idea (erasi 
tnuzzolito) of surpassing St. Peter in some public trial 
(tenzone), as appears from the acts and writings attri- 
buted to him, and particularly from the Recognitions.” 
Note 84, he adds further :— 

“The necromancy of Nero and his delight in 
arts, the quantity of human victims slaughtered, 
supper with magicians, are facts of history (see Suet., 
Nerone, xxxiv. 56, a more fully, Pliny, St. Nat, 
xxx. 5-7). The intimacy between Nero and Simon 
Magus is attested in the Hecid. Hierosol., ii, 2, which 
some attribute to ~~ > and others to St. Ambrose 
(see Opp. St, Ambr., ed, Migne, tom. i. p. 2068).""* 

R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


* “De Simon Mago, legimus apud B, Clementem Ro- 
manum (lib. ii. Recognition., et lib. vi. Constit, Apos.) 
eum ex aére novum hominem creasse; quibus volebat, 
invisibilem factum ; saxa quasi lutum penetrasse ; 
animasse ; et in ignem positum non arsisse ; duas, velut 
Janum, facies habentem se ostendisse; in ovem aut 
caprano se immutasse; in aérem sublatum volasse; 
aurum plurimum exhibuisse repenté; &c. Addit non- 
nulla Anastasius Nicenus, i, q. 23, in sacr. Scrip. ‘Statuas’ 
(inquit) ‘faciebat ambulare, in aére volabat et ex _ 
dibus panes faciebat; serpens fiebat et in aliquas 
tertias transformabatur in conviviis exhibebat spectra 
omnis generis: vasa que erant in zdibus faciebat videre 
tanquam que sué sponte moverentur ad ministerium iis, 
qui portabunt, non visis; efficiebat, ut multe 
eum preceederent, quas dicebat esse ani defane- 
torum.’”—Del Rio, lib. ii. 2, 6. Del Rio also (lib, ii. 2, 9) 
quotes another list of such marvels from Glycas, p. 2, 
Annal. Menghi too (Compendio, lib. i. cap. viii) quotes 
from St. Clement that he pretended to make dogs speak 
and sing with human voices, “ 

‘ He thinks the following passage in Juvenal (Sat. iii. 
76-90) may allude to him, altering his country and sup- 
pressing his name :— 

“ Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos. 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes. 
Augur sch bates, medicus, magus; omnia 
Greculus esuriens in colum, jusseris, ibit. 
Ad summam non nec Thrax 

ui sumpsit iis sed natus Athenis.” 
Note 109. 
“That he had devoted himself to the study of Greek 
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NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 
(Continued from p. 343.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 
the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 
Domesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 

Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, 
T Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict., B. Skeat’s Etym. Dict., 8. 

1. Holcombe (Holecomba); 2. Holford (Hole- 
ford)—Hole, E.; M.E. hole, hol; A.-S. hol, a 
cave. Prob. A.-S. hol is from hol-en, pp. of str. 
yb. helan, to cover ; see “ Hell,” or allied to Gr. 
xotAos, hollow, 8. Cf. Holderness (Yorks), Hol- 
land (Line.), E., p. 227. 

Holton (Haltona).—This village is on a ridge. 
Allt, C., from gallt, a steep place ; cf. Latin altus, 
E., p. 164. 

Horrington.—From a chief named Hor on 
account of his grey hair. Hoar, M.E. hoor, A.-S. 
hér. In all these “ gentile” names there are two 
difficulties: (1) Horringestun=the town of a 
Horring ; Horringatun=the town of the Hor- 
rings. What, then, is Horrington? (2) But fur- 
ther, the termination ing does not always denote 
a patronymic, but sometimes a genitive case. For 
@ full discussion of this interesting question see 
Kemble’s Saxons in England, i. 60, note, and 
Latham’s Handbook of the Eng. Lang., 1873, 

259. 

(Horsstenetona).—E., p. 228=the 
town of Horsa’s descendants. Near Horsington 
are to be found on an Ordnance map Throop, Hoo 
Farm, and Dirk Harbour. There is another 
Throop near Shepton Mallet. The Rev. Isaac 
Taylor (Greeks and Goths, 1879, p. 138) has shown 
some reasons for supposing that a very early colony 
of Goths or Jutes established themselves in Somer- 
set. It is possible that this collection of names 
points to one such colony. Throop compares with 
trup, the form of thorpe which we find among the 
Jutes of Jutland. 

1. Huish Champflower (Hiwys); 2. Huish 
Episcopi (Hiwis).—(1) Wes, moisture, E., p. 315; 
C. wisge, water, T., p.135. (2) The Domesday 
form points to hiwise=a hide, B. 

“ Hide, ® measure of land, A.-S. hid, contr. fr. higid. 
Higid and hiwise were used in the same sense, to mean 
enough land for one family or household, They are pro- 
bably closely allied words, and therefore allied to Arve ; 
since hiwisc is merely the adj, (lit. Aiv-ish) formed from 
hiw-a, domestic,” 

Not connected with hide, a skin. 

1. Hull, Bishop’s (Hilla ; spelt Hill in 1791); 
2. Hull, St. John’s.—Bosworth has hul, a hill. 
See E., p. 228. 


ay (and perhaps gave himself out for Greek) 
Note 71. 


rom Recog. ii. 5, Hom, ii, 22, Epist. 25." — 


Huntspil (Hunespil).—“ Probably named from 
Hun, the leader of the men of Somerset, killed in 
the battle of Ellandun, a.p. 823” (Murray, p. 350). 
Some make Alllandun (=ZAvlla’s Down) near 
Salisbury. “It was a very hard battle, and Hun, 
the Alderman of the Sumorszetas, was killed ; but 
at last the West Saxons won” (Freeman’s Old 
Eng. Hist., p. 97).—I suppose Hunespil = Hun’s 
pool. Cf. Pilton (pronounced Pulton in Somerset), 
from pil, a pool, B. 

Hutton (Hotuna).—ML.E. hotte, a hut. There 
are ten places in England so named=the town of 
huts, E., p. 227. 

1. Ilchester (Givelcestre) ; 2. Ilminster (Ilemin- 
stre); 3. Ile Abbots (Ila); 4. Ile Brewers (Isla) ; 
5. Ilton.—Ichester is on the Ivel (Latin Ischalis) 
or Yeo; the others are on the Isle, both tribu- 
taries of the Parret : both Ivel and Isle are from 
the same root as Esk, the Gaelic and Erse word 
for water being wisge, see T., p. 135. 

1. Ilchester=the Roman camp on the Ivel. 

2. Ilminster=the monastery on the Isle. 

3. Ile Abbots, so called as having belonged to 
the Abbey of Muchelney, see Murray, p. 398. 
Muchelney Abbey was founded for Benedictines 
under Athelstan, a.D. 939, ard dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul. For an interesting account of 
this abbey see Worth’s Somerset, p. 130. 

4. For the Brewer family see Collinson’s Somer- 
set, i. 53, iii. 78. 

Keinton Mandeville (Chintuna).—This parish is 
on a ridge. W. cefa,a back or ridge; Cornish 
chein, O.F. eschine, Eng. chine, the backbone. For 
the Norman family of Mandeville see T., p. 127, 
and Hutchins’s Dorset, ii, 261. 

Kelston.—A.-S. cedl, aship. Cf. Keelby (Linc.), 
Kelley (Devon), E., p. 234. 

Kenn (Chent),— 

“The distinctive usage of pen and ben in local names 
enables us to detect the ancient line of demarcation be- 
tween the Cymric and Gadhelic branches of the Celtic 
race.”—T., p. 147. 

“ The Gadhelic cenn, a head, is another form of ben. 
It is found in Kenmore, Cantire, Kinnaird, and Kinross 
in Scotland; Kinsale and Kenmare in Ireland; in the 
English county of Kent, Kenne in Somerset, Kennedon 
in Devonshire, Kenton in Middlesex, Kencot in Oxford- 
shire, and Kencomb in Dorset.” —T., p. 148. 

Kewstoke (Chiwestoc).—(1) From St. Cewydd ; 
ef. St. Kew (Cornwall), Kew (Midd.), E., p. 235. 
(2) Kewch-stoke = boat station (mixed derivation), 
suggested by the late Rev. F. Warre: see Worth’s 
Somerset, p. 61. 

Keynsham (Cainesham).—(1) From St. Keyne, 
who gave her name to the famous well in Corn- 
wall. “St. Keyne, says Capgrave, was a holy 
virgin who lived about 490 ” (Tregellas’s Cornwall, 
p. 54). (2) E., p. 235, says that it is apparently 
identical with the Cceginnesham of Ethelward 
(Chron., 1. iii. cap. 2). 

1. Kilton (Chilvetun); 2. Kilmington (Chil- 
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matona)—Cell (L.), M.E. celle, L. cella, small 
room, hut ; ef. celare, to hide, 8 

“ Cill (kill), also written cell and ceall, is the Latin 
cella, and next to baile it is the most prolific root in 

Irish names. Its most usual Anglicized form is kill or 
dil, but it isalso made kyle, keel, and cal. There are about 
3,400 names beginning with these syllables, and if we 
estimate that a fifth of them represent coi/l, a wood, 
there remain about 2.700 whose first syllable is derived 
from cill [=a church]. Of these the greater number 
are formed by placing the name of the founder or patron 
after this word.” — Joyce, first series, p. 314. 

2. In the Taxatio Ecclesiastica of Pope Nicho- 
las IV. (a.p. 1291) Kilmington is spelt Culming- 
ton, which is another illustration of the Somerset 
— of il, There is a Culmington in 

ropshire. If this is a “gentile” name, it has 
nothing to do with cill, a cell, but must be re- 
ferred to a proper name Kilm. 

Kilmersdon (Chinemeresdon).—The name Cyne- 
mere would mean “famed kindred.” Cf. Cyne- 
bald, Cynebright, Cynefryth, &c., all given in 
Miss Young’s Glossary. With Kilmersdon (Chine- 
meresdon) compare Killamarsh (Derbyshire), 
Chinewoldemaresc=Cynwold’s marsh, 

Pp. 236. 

Riive (Cliva).—From A.-S. clif, elyf, cleof (B.), 
a steep bank, E., p. 189. 

1, Kingsdon ; 2. Kingsbury Episcopi (Chinges- 
beric); 3. Kingstone (Chingeston):— 

“ From cyning, a king ; it occurs in the name of sixty- 
four places, most of which are known to have been the 
residences or property of Saxon monarchs.”—E., p. 236. 

Kingweston (Kinnardestuna).— 

“ Kingweston is the corrupted form of the old name 
Kenward's-ton ; a broad tract of moor by Glastonbury 
still keeps the older form, and we have it once again in 
Cannard’s Grave. by Shepton Mallet.”—Author of “ Local 
Church History” in the ruridecanal magazine, Sept., 1883. 
There is a Canning’s Grave near Batheaston. 

Kittisford (Chedesforda).—The Domesday form 
gives us Chad’s ford. St. Chad, a.p., 665, was 
the first Bishop of Lichfield, E., p. 186. 

Knowle St. Giles (Chenolla).—Knoll, a hillock 
(C.), M.E. knol, A.-S. enol, a word of Celtic origin; 
W. cnol, a diminutive form. The orig. is seen in 
Gael. cnoc, a hill, knoll, 8. Cnoe is discussed by 
Joyce, first series, p. 381. 

1. Langport (Lamporda); 2. Langford Budville 
San 3. Langridge (Lancheris).—A.-S. lang, 
long. 

2. “ The sands which lie in the estuary of the Yeo are 
called Langford grounds—an indication that this ‘long 
fiord’ was known to the Northmen by the appropriate 
name of Langford.”—T., p. 119. 

Lambrook.—E., p. 238, from Lamba, a chief’s 
name, still remaining as the surname Lambe. Cf. 
Lambourn (Berks). 

Lamyatt (Lamieta)=Lamb’s gate. Cf. Donyatt 
(Somerset), Yate (Glouc.), Leziate (Norf.). 

Laverton (Lauretona).—E., p. 239, A.S. hlaford 
=the lord’s town. 


1. Leigh on Mendip (Lega); 2. Leighland 
(Litelande).—Lea, lay, ley, a meadow, E. MLE, 
lay, ley, untilled land ; A.-S. ledh, led, a lea; of, 
Heed-leth, i.¢., Hadleigh. Cognate with Belg, 
loo, as in Water-loo ; also with L. lucus, a glade 
allied to lucid, S. 

Mendip.—There is little doubt that the first 
syllable is from Celtic maen, a stone or rock. Of, 
Maen-dii (Monmouth)=black rock; Menhenist 
(Cornwall), see Tregellas’s Cornwall, p. 51. 

Limington a — This name has 
already been discu in “N. & Q.” (6* §. viii, 
112, 257). Prof. Skeat thinks it is a gentile name, 
from Limm. 

Littleton, High (Liteltona) ; Litton (Lituna).— 
Probably Litton is a contraction of Littleton. T., 
p. 317, in a list of names denoting relative magni- 
tude, includes “several Teutonic Littleburys, 
Littletons, and Clintons.” 

1. Locking ; 2. Loxton (Lochestona) ; 3, Luc- 
combe (Locumbe); 4. Lufton (Locutuna).—Pro- 
bably all from Loki, the Norse god of mischief 
(for other instances see T., p. 116); or they may 
point to Lock, the name of a chief. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 

(To be continued.) 

P.S.—Butleigh (Boduccheleia).—The Domesday 
form suggests a derivation from St. Budoc. There 
is Budock in Cornwall. “ Gunwalloe or Winwaloe, 
a Breton saint, to whom Landewednack Church 
and also two or three Welsh churches are dedicated, 
was a pupil of St. Budoc’s, and died 529 a.p.” 
(Tregellas’s Cornwall, p. 87). 


A supposeD New Star THE Fourts Cen- 
tury.—In the third volume of the Kosmos occurs 
one of the most remarkable errors, through the 
neglect to verify a reference, which I ever remember 
to have noticed ; and as it is connected with what 
I have no doubt is an erroneous view of a cele- 
brated astronomical phenomenon in the fourth 
century of our era, which has been already accepted 
in many books, I would ask you to give this com- 
munication a place in “N. & Q.” I quote from 
Cotta’s edition of the Kosmos, published at Stutt- 
gartin 1870. In the section of the third volume 
relating to new and variable stars we read, at 
p. 148 :— 

“ Bin neuer Stern nabe bei a des Adlers, auflodernd 
mit der Helligkeit der Venus zur Zeit des Kaisers 
Honorius im Jahre 389: wie Cuspinianus, der ibn selbst 
gesehen, erziihlt, Er verschwand spurlos drei Wochen 
spiiter.” 

Cuspinianus, whose real name was Spieshammer, 
was born in 1473 and died in 1529, so that he 
certainly did not himself see a “ star” thus said to 
have appeared at a date which was nearly eleven 
centuries before his birth. Humboldt made an- 
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other, though much smaller error, in saying that 
the henomenon referred to took place in the reign 
of emperor Honorius; it was in that of his 


father, Theodosius the Great, whose reign did not of C 


terminate until his death in January, 395. 

With regard to the so-called “ star,” there can be 
little doubt that it was really a comet. Count Mar- 
cellinus tells us that it appeared at the beginning 
of September, when Theodosius was leaving Rome 
after spending there the three months following 
his triumphal entry into the ancient capital con- 
sequent upon the defeat and death of Maximus in 
the preceding summer (.p. 388). And the only 
contemporary authority now extant, Philostorgius 
(in one of the portions of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory preserved to us by Photius, Epitome, lib. x. 
chap. ix.), describes the appearance about that time 
of an aornp mapddofos Kal axOys, which must 
evidently have been a comet. It was first seen in 
the zodiac near the morning star (Venus), and, 
after several remarkable changes in its appearance 
had taken place during forty days, it finally dis- 

amongst the stars of the Great Bear. The 
motion proves this “star” to have been a comet ; 
and as the one mentioned by Marcellinus was seen 
at the very time, whilst the occurrence of two 
wonderful phenomena in the heavens at once would 
have attracted very special attention, they were in 
all probability identical. But I must add that the 
comet could not, from its position at the season of 
the year at which it was seen, have been in the 
constellation Aquila, The mistake in placing it 
there may have been made by Cuspinianus, most 
of whose works are lost, and the fact of whose 
reference to this star is, I believe, only to be found 
in Tycho Brahe. The notation a, 8, &c., of the 
stars in the constellations was not adopted until 
long afterwards, W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath. 


Crockxs.—Does not the following extract 
from the church books of Cartmell, Lancashire, 
throw some doubt on the correctness of the state- 
ment published in your pages (6 S. vii. 372) by 
my friend Mr. Octavius Moreay, that pendulum 
clocks were first introduced and made in England 
by Ahasuerus Fromantil, a Dutch clockmaker of 
London, in 1661, before which year no clock in Eng- 
land had a pendulum? The abbreviation “ p’lum” 
can hardly stand for any word but pendulum. 


“ a.D. (25 April) 1625.—It is this daye and yeare afore- 
eaide agreed and concluded between the churchwardens 
and xxiiijtie ¢. twenty-four the P’che of 
Cartmell on the one p'te and James Toppinge on the 
other p'te in forme following, vizt. that the saide James 
Toppinge shall make and delyver to them a new clocke 
to sett in the Churche of Cartmell aforesaide in the 
Parishe Quiere there with two dyalls, the one to be 
within the churche and the other on the outsyde of the 

rehe, upon his own charges, for the consideration 
followinge, and to fynde all maner of furniture to the 
saide clocke (except the stroake P’lum {pendulum } and 


the hour P’lum), and to have for the same vil. xs., and to 

bee done at or before the first daye of July next, verie 

well, stronge and sufficiently.”—Extract from the old 
Cartmell, Lancashire, 


church book of Stockdale's Annals 
‘artmell, p, 56. 
Epmunp VENABLES, 
Precentory, Lincoln. 


Oata or Apuerents or AND Mor- 
TImMeR.—The following oath, taken by the prelates 
and nobles of the party of Mortimer and Isabella, 
is copied literally from the prior’s ledger book, 
Canterbury :— 

“Forma juramenti prelatorum et magnatium 
prestiti in Gildehall London in Parliamento 
in crastino Epiphanie Domini anno ejusdem 

“Seignurs. Vous jurrez qe les corps madame 
la reyne Isabel par la grace de Dieu royne dengle- 
terre et Edward son fitz sauvement garderez. et 
la querele quele il vut vers le sire Hughes le 
Despenser et mestre Robert de Baldok et lur aher- 
dantz ove tut vostre poer meintendrez. et quant 
vous serrez reynis bon consail donez. et le conseil 
qe vous saverez lealment celerez et les ordinances 
qe sont faitz et serront faitz en tost parlement 
fermement garderez et les franchises de la cite de 
Loundres maintendrez et totes les choses qe sont 
faites per cause de la dite querele ove tut votre 
pavor meintendrez a vivere et a morir si dieux vos 
eyt a ses seintes,” 

James E, Toorotp Rocers. 


Tae Doxe or York wHo at Monaco.— 
This prince has been the subject of different com- 
munications to “N. & Q.” Not long ago, in 
Monaco et Monte Carlo, by Révoil, I came upon 
the following story. When the duke arrived, with 
his suite, in a felucca, a female figure was seen at 
a place still called “La Grotte de la Vieille.” Clad 
in white, she came out of the grotto and waved 
her hand repeatedly to the duke’s bark. He fell 
ill in a few days, and during his illness the same 
figure appeared at the same spot each afternoon, 
and was seen by the Prince of Monaco and his 
attendants from the terrace of the palace. The 
duke died, and his body was taken away on an 
English frigate. As it passed near the grotto the 
crew heard despairing cries, and saw a white- 
clothed body floating among the — aR 


Hovsgs or Emtyent Mey.—Cannot something 
be done to rescue from oblivion or destruction the 
homes where the great men of England lived and 
laboured? I believe in London tablets have 
been put up at some of the homes of our most 
illustrious writers; but in the country very little 
has been done in this matter, and much ought to 
be done. There is scarcely a provincial town in 
England that has not some house connected, as 
birth or death place or residence, with some illus- 
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trious man. Yet can we say that even one per 
cent. of these houses are marked? In some cases 
where tablets have been put up they are removed. 

I take Plymouth as an example. One of Drake’s 
houses can be verified, near the old Guild- 
hall; the birthplace of Kitto, the celebrated 
Biblical student ; the residence and place of busi- 
ness of Hearder, the electrician ; and a consider- 
able number of other houses deserve tablets. 

How rich Canterbury and Oxford would be in 
these memorials, and how much the educated 
tourist would feel his interest increased in the 
historic memories of these cities! Even country 
villages might acquire an interest which is now 
unknown, since some of our greatest men have 
been born or have died amid rural scenes and 

scarcely thought worthy of a visit. 

I think this is a matter which is worthy of being 
taken in hand by our local antiquarian societies, and 
I hold that all places of interest should be marked 
by tablets or inscriptions of some kind. Thus 
the memory of many enees of historic importance 
would be preserved to posterity and made known 
to the people of our own time. 

W. S. Laca-Szrrma. 

Newlyn. 


Awcrent Cavrcn Betts at Tresueer, Cory- 
watt.—Mr. Dunkin, in his interesting book on 
the church bells of Cornwall, notes two singular 
inscriptions at Tresmeer, near Launceston, with- 
out suggesting any meaning attaching thereto. 
I have lately been enabled to pay two visits to 
this remote church, and append the results very 
careful inspection has afforded. Both bells (land 2 
of a ring of three) are —— by the same maker. 

cross on each is a small plain Maltese ; the 
stops on 1 are single, on 2 double, as shown below ; 
and the letters are well formed and easy to read ; 
the letter p is occasionally reversed. I think I have 
arrived at the sense of No. 2; but No. 1 is still 
only partially intelligible to me :— 

1. + HAC, DOBIMINOCREDE . YENH ONHVVSSOULE (or D 
reversed, I believe) AND . (D reversed) soWAS . HISNAME. 

2. + WE: BEVT : IMAKID : BOYE: TOWAKID (reversed 
D) : ELIANORE : FOR ; TO : KACHE ; GAME. 

3. “1607” (6 reversed) only. 

Diameters 223, 25}, 274, inches, respectively (Dunkin). 
No. 1 seems to allude to “ who us sold and 
so was his name.” No, 2,“ We made the boy 
waken Beauty Eleanor for to catch game.” 

As these bells are unique in character ; as the 
first is cracked, the second disused, and only 
the third in use; as the cage is falling asunder, 
and the tower reported unsafe, full of fissures and 
slowly approaching collapse,—I am anxious to 
obtain a corner for the above notes in “ N. & Q.” 
before these interesting bells are numbered with 
other bygone relics of the past. I have rubbings 

fall. T. Mt N. 


Owen, M.A. 
Bhodes Vicarage, Manchester. 


A MS. or tae “De Imrratione 
As it is desirable that all early MSS. of the book 
popularly ascribed to Kempis should be known, 
the pages of “N. & Q.” are a fitting place for a 
notice of a dated copy (hitherto, I believe, un- 
mentioned) which I saw in August last in the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen. It is bound in a 
folio volume containing several devotional tracts, 
written on paper in double columns by various 
hands, which was bequeathed by one John Lange- 
diderik, D.D., to the monastery of Eysmar in 
1462. It bears the usual title, and contains the 
four books, commencing on fol. 257. At the end 
of book iii. is this colophon : “ Et sic est finis libri 
tercii anno Domini 1449, pridie kalendas Aprilis.” 
At the end of the volume (which is numbered 78, 
folio, in the Old Royal Collection) are the two 
following curious tracts: 1. “ Distinctiones Ordi- 
num,” a list of monastic orders with their dis- 
tinctive dresses, f. 278). 2. “Tractatus de Esu 
Carnium Monachorum,” addressed to John, abbot 
of the Scotch monastery at Vienna, by John de 
Polomer, one of his monks. It is a harmless 
treatise on the eating of meat, and, inhuman 
though its title be, does not treat of cannibalism 
amongst religious men. Where the monastery 
was situated to which the book belonged I do not 
know. W. D. Macnray. 


DisraELt.—The name of Abraham Disrael is 
hardly, at first sight, suggestive of a Huguenot 
connexion, and its occurrence in the French regis- 
ters of Threadneedle Street seems worth noting, 
The baptism of Abraham, son of Jaques Disrael 
and Marie Picot, who was apparently the first of a 
numerous family, is registered on June 8, 7 

H. W. 


New University Club. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Toe Game or “Gippy Gappr” or “THE 
Car’s Patier.”—On April 23, 1579, the jury of 
the Manchester Court Leet made the following 
order, in which the above game is referred to as 
being one of a dangerous character, which ought 
not to be permitted :— 

“The Jurye dothe order that whereas there ys great 
abuse in a game vsed in the towne called gede gadye or 
the catts pallet that no maner p’son shall playe at the 
same game beinge above the age of xij yeares = 
payne of everye p’son so playinge to be imprisoned in 
the dungeon for the space of ij howres and every parents 
or maysters of suche p’sons so playinge havinge warninge 
of there children or servaunts so doinge for every tyme 


so servinge them after warninge geven......iiij* This 
order ys made because diverse of the inhabitants do fin? 
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them greeved that there children be hurte and in 
daunger to be hurte.” 

It would appear that this order was not effectual 
in preventing this game from being played, for 
four years later, on April 4, 1583, they made 
another and stronger order, in the following words, 
in which the age of the children allowed to play it 
is reduced from twelve to seven years :— 

“The Jurye doth order that whereas there is greate 
abuse in a game or games vsed in the towne called 
Gidiegadie or y*® Catspallet, and typinge or hurlinge y* 
balle, yt no man’ [manner] p’son shall playe at y* same 
games beinge above y* age of vij yeares, either in the 
Churche yarde, or in any stretes of this towne vpon 
payne of eu'ye [every] p’son so playenge to be ym- 
prisoned in the Donngeon for the space of ij howres, Or 
els eu'ye [every] p’son so offendinge to pay vj‘ for eu’ye 
{every} tyme, And yf they haue not to paye then the 
parents or maisters of suche p'sons so offendinge to pay 
the saide vj or to suffer the lyke ymprisonmente.” 

I shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
ean give me any other instances of this game 
being named, or explain its meaning, or show 
what game is meant. It is not, so far as I can 
see, referred to in Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
and there is no other reference to it in the first 
volume of the Manchester Court Leet Records. 
As these are now being printed, I should be glad 
to be able to explain what this game is, or to give 
any other instances of its occurrence, in the notes 
which will appear in that volume. It has been 
suggested that the game of “ tip-cat,” well known 
to the boys of the present day, is what is meant. 

J. P. Earwaker. 

Pensarn, Abergele, North Wales. 


Cravx Recatis.—Among the charters relating 
to the Abbey of Crosraguel, which I am editing 
for the Ayr and Wigton Archeological Society, I 
find four separate instances where Crosragmol is 
spoken of as existing previously to the foundation 
of the abbey itself. And in the register of Paisley 
there are three writs confirming to the Paisley 
monks the lands of “ Crosragmer and Suthbarne 
in Carrie.” Now, Crosragmer, Crosragmol, Croce- 
regal, or Crossragwell, are, apparently, all so 
many forms of “Crux Regalis,” and the evidence 
‘cited above would seem to point to the existence 
of a royal cross in the locality. Any other instdnces 
of royal crosses of so early a date as the thirteenth 
century (Crosraguel was founded in 1244) would 
be valuable. There might have been a cross here 
in memory of King Oswald, to whom the parish 
church of Kirkoswald and several others in the 
district were dedicated, but there is no precise 
evidence on this point. Are there any other royal 
crosses in Scotland? C. Hunter Buair. 


was tne Rep ?—The parish of 
Llanbedr Mathafarn Gwion Goch, on Redwharf 
Y, was primarily dedicated to him, subsequently 
to St. Peter. Gwion Goch is traditionally said to 


have been a physician. Mathafarn, I am told, 
signifies a hospice or hospital, and the next ‘parish 
is Llanvair Mathafarn cithaf, the church of St. 
Mary the furthest hospice. Between them was 
formerly the chapel of Bettws, now entirely 
destroyed, though a man at Llandedr Goch can 
recollect wheeling away stones which formed the 
enclosure of the churchyard. The foundation stone 
of Croes Gwion, Gwion’s Cross, is built into a 
boundary wali, and of the shaft lies in a 
neighbouring farmyard. Tavs. 


Suprosep Porrrair or Sim 
Crewe.—I have a portrait in oil, which from its 
resemblance to the portrait of Sir Randolph Crewe 
in the National Portrait Gallery I believe to be 
a likeness of that judge. Both portraits are taken 
in the robes and SS chain of Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench; but the one in the National 
Portrait Gallery has a black skull-cap with a 
square top, while mine has only a black skull-cap. 
It appears that Sir Randolph Crewe was Chief 
Justice for one year only (1625-1626). The portrait 
in the National Portrait Gallery was presented by 
the Hon. Society of Judges and Serjeants-at-Law. 
Is anything known of any portrait of Sir Ran- 
dolph Crewe other than that in the National Por- 
trait Gallery ? W. H. 


Mortimer, Earts or Marcu. — What were 
the crest and motto of this family? Also, what 
was their badge? The coat of arms I know. Is 
there any evidence to show that Roger, fifth earl, 
killed in Ireland, 1398, left any will? None 
appears in the register of Archbishop Islip (Cott. 
MS. Vesp., b. xv.), in Nichols’s Royal Wills, nor in 
Testamenta Vetusta. HERMENTRUDE. 


L’Inrivenza. — Did Vinfluenza appear, under 
that name, in England before July, 1769, and was 
it known in France before the summer of 1782 ? 

Tue Epiror or THE 
“Sranrorp Dictionary.” 


Royat Quarrerines.—The Marquis of Bath, 
the Duke of Leeds, and the Duke of Marlborough, 
according to Burke, are entitled to quarter the 
royal arms. It seems that the first-named derives 
this right by virtue of a bar sinister. Can any of 
your readers enumerate the heiresses who convey the 
alleged right to the two dukes a ? 

RUTH. 


Tue Last Doce or Venice.— Many years 
ago some pictures and old Venetian glass were 
bought at Florence ; they were then in a palace 
belonging to some family of Venetian origin; and 
the series of pictures represents festivities given by 
the Doge of Venice in honour of the visit of some 
foreign ambassadors. The date of the costumes is 
about the end of the seventeenth century ; the 
ladies all wear high “ commodes ” and are masked. 


if 
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I want to find the name of the doge at this time 
as a clue to the events represented, and also to 
ascertain what connexion he had to the family who 
sold the pictures (which had been always in their 
possession). I rather think everything was sold 
at Florence on account of the death of the last 
member of this family. Srrrx. 


Trrvs Oates.—On what authority is it stated 
in Canningham’s Handbook of London, ed. 1850, 
s.v. “ Merchant Tailors’ School,” that Titus Oates 
was at Merchant Tailors? He is described in 
the St. John’s (Cambridge) register for 1668/9, 
No. 28, as “ Litteris institutus infra Selscome in 
comitatu Sussex.” He may, of course, have been 
at both places of education. Perhaps the Caius 
register would enlighten us on the subject. He 
had been previously (June 29, 1667) admitted at 
that college. P. J. F. Gantitioy, 


“Mapnricatts” py Moniey.—I have a copy now 
before me of one of the musical works of Tho. 
Morley. The title runs : “ Madrigalls To Fovre 
Voyces newly published by Thomas Morley. The 
First Booke. In London By Thomas Est in 
Aldersgate Street at the signe of the black horse. 
M.D.xc.1V.” In the copy before me, in all four 
parts, the single leaf of the title (on the verso of 
which is a coat of arms) is immediately followed 
by signature B. It seems likely that there would 
be a second leaf, containing a dedication, which 
would enable me to identify the coat of arms. I 
shall be very much obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents will state where there is a perfect copy 
of this edition. There is none in the Bodleian or in 
Cambridge University Library. R. 8. 


Rorat any of your readers 
tell me where to find an account of the betrothal 
(during the sixteenth or seventeenth century) of 
one of our royal princes to a child princess, with a 
description of the state ceremonial — . 

G. 


Orscarm.—I shall be glad if any of the corre- 
Fe me of “N. & Q.” can enlighten me as to 
the meaning of this word, which I met with re- 
cently in the very interesting Irish MS. belonging 
to the Ambrosian Library at Milan, which con- 
tains the Antiphonary anciently used in the 
monastery of Bangor, in Ireland. It occurs in a 
prayer or collect, having reference to the “ Cante- 
mus Domino,” or Song of Moses, in Exodus xv., 
and therefore to the deliverance of the Israelites 
by their passage through the Red Sea. “Domine 
qui cinchrim fagientes tueris” is the commence- 
ment of the prayer. The learned librarian, Dr. 
Ceriani, was unable to explain the word to me, 
but thought it must be Irish. Some Celtic scholar 
may possibly furnish the desired information. 

G. D. W. O. 


Hwra.— What of this Welsh 
baptismal name? Query, fa for ma, place, 
&et 


Ricnarp or Bory.—A friend on the Continent 
asks me—1l. Where is procurable any, or every, 
kind of information about Richard of Bury, sup- 
posed to have been Bishop of Durham in 1333? 
2. What are the best bibliographical sources 
whence information may be derived regardi 
the fourteenth century in England in aspects 
social, political, religious ? 

Grorcre Anous, M.A, 

1, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W. 

— of what is known concerning Richard de 
is drawn from his Philobiblon, Colonia, 1473, 4to. Thi 
was reprinted in 1483 at Spire by Johan et Conrad Hiist, 
4to,; again at Oxford, 1599, 4to.; and in a translation 
by J. B. Inglis, London, Rodd, 1832, 8vo. Editions also 
appeared in Paris, 1500; Frankfort, 1510, both in 4to.; 
and in Leipzig, 1674 and 1703, 8vo. The Philobiblon is 
included in the De Bibliothecis atque Archivis of Maderus 
and Schmidt, Helmstadt, 1702-5. A good account of 
Richard de Bury which appears in The English Cyelo- 
gone, has supplied the basis of notices in the two great 

rench biographical dictionaries of Dr. Hoefer and M, 
Michaud.] 


“Hey, my xitrey,” &c.—Will any of your 
readers inform me what are the two other verses 
of the song— 

“ Hey, my kitten, my kitten, 

Hey, my kitten, my dearie ; 

Such a sweet pet as this 

Was neither far nor nearie. 

Here we go up, up, up, 

And here we go down, down, down ; 

Here we go backwards and forwards, 

And here we go round, round, round,” 
I have a Latin translation of four verses, and 
the English, said in a letter, date 1765, to be by 
Dr. Swift. But this song is also said to be in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by John Still, though it 
is not found in the old editions. I should be very 
glad of some light. F. H. F. 


Harris.—Can any of your readers give some 
account of Sir Thomas Harris, of Boreatton Park, 
Montgomeryshire, who in the year 1654 made an 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise the Castle Fore- 
gate, Shrewsbury, in order to favour the restoration 
of the itinerant monarch Charles II., was made 

risoner by the Parliamentarians, and fined 1,5421. 
a large sum in those days)? Vide History 
Shrewsbury, by the Rev. Mr. Blakeney, publis 
by Harding & Lepard in 1808. What became of 
him after those sufferings? Did he retire to Ire 
land (it is said that many gentry of that county 
emigrated at that troublesome time)? The tradi- 
tion in my family is that he was a Knight of the 
Bath, and retired to Ireland after his sufferings ; one 
of his family settled at Park’s Grove in the county 
Kilkenny, and died 1685, leaving several sons 
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daughters. But he is styled a baronet in Phillips’s 

History of Shrewsbury; by Hulbert. When was 

that title created? When extinct? What are the 

ensigns armorial ? Information is sought regarding 

his lineage and antecedents, Harris. 
42, Lady Lane, Waterford. 


Marot’s Psatms.—Is the above 
metrical version used in any modern French or 
Swiss Protestant church ? 

A. Saunpers Dyer. 

St. Jude’s, Southsea, 


Pecne Famity.—I have come across an old 
indenture, dated June 1, 14 Edw. III. (1340), made 
at Bromlegh, presumably in Hampshire, between 
the Lady Joan, formerly the wife of Sir Bartho- 
lomew Peeche, Knt., on the one part and Elizabeth 
her daughter on the other part, in which also her 
son Sir John Pecche, Knt., is mentioned. The 
first witness to this indenture is “ Master William de 
Brok{s?]” (query Broks or Brokas), brother of the 
said Lady Joan. Can any of your correspondents 
help me to elucidate this part of the Peche pedi- 
gree? If they can I shall be very much obliged to 
them. D. G. C. E. 


BaxacHer.—I have often heard the expression 
“That beats Banagher,” but I would fain know 
the legend referred to by Anthony Trollope (Auto- 
biography, vol. i. p. 82): “‘ I was to live at Banagher, 
on the Shannon, which I had heard of because of 
its having once been conquered, though it had 
heretofore conquered everything, including the 
devil.” James Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, S.W. 


Avtnors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“ But ever at my back I hear 
Death’s cheriot-wheels resounding near,” 
or words to that effect. Cc. L, D. 
[The genuine quotation is:— 
* But at my back I always hear 
Time's wingéd chariot hurrying near.” 
It is found in Andrew Marvell’s poem “To his Coy 
Mistress” ( Works, ed. 1772, p. 93, ll. 21-2).] 
“Souls are difficult things to carry straight through 
all this spilled saltpetre of the earth.’ F. J. 
“Death distant? No, he’s ever with us; 
He sits by our bed and mocks our medicines.” 
Arra Cura, 


Replies. 


“ANARCHIA ANGLICANA.” 
(6™ S. viii. 348.) 

is is Clement Walker's History of Indepen- 
dency, originally published as separate tracts, and 
subsequently collected into a volume. It is a 
most interesting and valuable work, and was 
brought out again after the Restoration, in 1661, 
under the title of “ The Compleat History of Inde- 


pendency, upon the Parliament begun 1640.” 
This volume contains (1) “The Mysterie of the 
Two Juntoes,” pp. 1-18; (2) “The History of 
Independency,” pp. 19-174; (3) “An Appendix, 
being a brief Description of some few of Argyle’s 
Proceedings,” pp. 1-18 ; (4) “ Anarchia Anglicana ; 
or, the History of Independency, the Second Part,” 
pp. 1-262 ; (5) “ The High Court of Justice ; or, 
Cromwel’s new Slaughter- House in England,” 
pp. 1-58; (6) “The History of Independency, 
the Fourth and Last Part, by T. M. Esquire, a Lover 
of his King and Country,” pp. 1-124. There are 
many variations in the issue of the first. five 
tracts, those written by Clement Walker, the 
title-pages of which differ. A copy from the 
Sunderland Library, probably identical with B. A.’s 
copy, consists of tracts 1, 2, and 3, 1648, and 
No. 4, 1649. If perfect, there should be the plate, 
at p. 113 in the last part, of Cromwell ordering 
the felling of the “ Royall Oake of Brittayne.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


The author inquired for was Clement Walker, 
“a violent and vindictive Presbyterian,” whose 
work (of which B. A.’s copy forms a portion only) 
gives, according to Warburton, “an admirable 
idea of the character of the times, parties, and 
persons.” The volume described in the query con- 
tains the first and second parts of the first edition 
of The Compleat History of I. . Part iii. 
was issued in 1651, and part iv., professedly “ by 
T. M., Esquire, a Lover of his King and Country,” 
in 1660. A reprint was published in 1661. The 
work is registered (s.v. “ Walker, Clement”) in 
The Bibliographer’s Manual (Pickering, iv. 1888), 
and in Mr. Hazlitt’s Collections and Notes (second 
series, 628). Atrrep WALLIs. 


This is part ii. of a work in four parts, entitled 
The Compleat History of Independency, 1646-60. 
It was written by Clement Walker, “a violent 
and vindictive Presbyterian” (Lowndes), “and 
gives an admirable idea of the character of the 
times, parties, and persons” (Bp. Warburton). 
The other parts of the work were: pt. i., “ Rela- 
tions and Observations, Historical and Politick ”; 
pt. iii, “The High Court of Justice ; or, Crom- 
wel’s new Slaughter-house in England,” &c.; 
pt. iv., “ The History of Independency.” 

Wma. Lyatt. 


Anarchia Anglicana was written by Clement 
Walker, a political author of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, under the assumed name of Theodorus 
Verax. The Compleat History of Independency, 
1646-60, 4to., was published in four parts: 1, 
1661; ii., 1661; iii., 1660 ; iv. (by T. M.), 1660. The 
first editions of parts i., ii., and iii. (all 4to., 1648, 
1649, 1651) vary (in titles, &c.) from the reprints. 
See Bliss’s Wood’s Athen. Oxon., iii. 292; State 
Trials, iv. 185; Watt’s Authors, ii. 943, col. 1; 


Allibone, iii, 2540, col. 1; Bohn’s Lowndes, 2810. 
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For writing the first and second parts of his history 
Walker was committed to the Tower by Cromwell 
ta 1649, where he died in 1651. 
Wittiam Parr. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Thanet. 


This book was by Clement Walker. B. A. has 
the first part in its second form. It appeared in 
1647 with the title The Mysterie of the Two 
Tontos, Presbyterian and Independent. The com- 
plete history contains four parts. I hope Mr. 
fxacock will carry out his intention, as expressed 
in “N. & Q.” some time since, and give us a 
bibliographical account of Walker's book. 

J. Ivete 


The book which B. A. inquires about is com- 
monly spoken of when complete as Clement 
Walker’s History of Independency. There is a 
note by me concerning it in “N. & Q.” 6S. v. 
203. He will also find a notice of it in Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual. Eovwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Toreration (6 viii. 268).—Jeremy Taylor 
published his Liberty of Prophesying in1642. He 
had frequent occasion to refer to the subject of 
toleration, and uses the word in its present sense, 
«q., in Eden’s edition, vol. v. :— 

“ Whatever is against the foundation of faith......is 
out of the limits of my question, and does not pretend to 
compliance or toleration.” —P. 346, 

“ All wise princes, till they were overborne by faction, 
or solicited by peevish persons, gave toleration to different 
sects.” —P. 350. 

“A blessing upon St. Austin (who was so merciful to 
ecring persons as the greatest part of his life in all senses, 
even when he had twice changed his mind, yet to tole- 
rate them).”—P. 353. 

“ That great question whether it be lawful for a prince 
to give toleration to several religions.” —P. 533. 

Ep. 


The earliest instance of the word toleration— 
meaning religious toleration—to which I can at 
ence turn occurs in Roger Williams’s Bloudy 
Tenent of Persecution, the first edition of which 
was published in 1644, I apprehend that examples 
of the word might be found of earlier date :— 

“ As for the testimony of the popish book, we weigh it 
not, as knowing whatsoever they speak for toleration of 
religion where themselves are under hatches, when they 
come to sit at stern, they judge and practise quite con- 
trary.”—Hanserd Knollys Society's edit., 1848, p. 28. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I find the word, with a quotation from South, in 
Johnson's Dictionary (date 1775). 

This word must have been common in the time 
of Charles IL, as I find it in Otway’s Orphan: 
** Atheists will else make use of toleration”; and 
it occurs shortly afterwards in a Latin form, cf. 
Locke’s Epistola de Tolerantia (1689). Taking 


these proofs together, I do not think the word y 
modern. Joun R. Weouam 


The use of this word in the sense of religions 
toleration can hardly be described as modern. 
Jeremy Taylor says, in A Discourse of the Liberty 
of Prophesying, ed. 1647, § 16 :-— 

“So that to tolerate is not to prosecute. And the 
question whether the prince may éolerate divers per- 
swasions, is no more than whether he may lawfully per- 
secute any man for not being of his opinion.” 

“ Upon these very grounds we may easily give account 
of that great question, whether it be lawful for a prince 
to give ‘toleration to several religions.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


L. R. will find the word toleration used in the 
modern sense in a speech delivered by Pym in the 
House of Commons on Nov. 28, 1621:— 

“If the Papists [he said) once obtain a connivance, 
they will press for a toleration; from thence to an 
equality; from an equality to a superiority; from a 
superiority to an extirpation of all contrary religions,”— 
Proceedings and Debates, ii. 210. 

Samvet R. Garprver. 


Kewrick (6™ §, viii. 267).—I have 
two biographies of this author, one in Mackenzie's 
Dictionary of Biography, the other in an old bio- 
graphy by Dr. Watkins, in one volume. From 
the two I gather that his father was a Hertford- 
shire staymaker, and that he was brought up to 
the trade of a rulemaker in London. Watkins 
speaks positively, Mackenzie doubtfully, of his 
having studied at Leyden. The latter adds that, 
according to some accounts, he received there his 
degree of LL.D., but that Boswell says he obtained 
it from a Scotch university. Dr. Johnson speaks 
contemptuously of him, and says “he is one of the 
many who have made themselves public without 
making themselves known. Watkins speaks of 
his comedy of Falstaff's Wedding as an admirable 
imitation of Shakspeare. C. G. Boczr. 


Me. Gertie may consult Baker’s Biog. Dram, 
(1782), vol. i. p. 270; The Thespian Dictionary, 
1802, s.n.; Thompson Cooper’s Biographical Dict., 
1873, p. 745, col. 2; and Allibone’s Dict. of Eng. 
Lit., 1880, pp. 1022-3, also pp. 689, 976. 

Wittiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St, Peter’s, Thanet. 


According to Maunder’s Biographical Treasury, 
the above “was brought up as a rulemaker, but 
uitted his trade, obtained a doctor’s degree at 
yden, and became an industrious author and 
critic.” Do the parish registers of Watford throw 
any light upon his parentage ? M.A.Oxon. 
{In Mr. Peacock’s recently published and most usefal 
Index to English-Speaking Students who have Grad 
at Leyden University (Index Society) there is a Carolus 
Kinwrick in 1663, but no mention of any other Kenrick.] 


Fuenrerrania (6 §, viii, 229) was built a.D. 
626, on an eminence near the river Bidassoa, 
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the frontiers of France and Spain, by Suintila 
(Swintila), the first Gothic monarch of all Spain 
(621-631), who called it Ondarribdyo, which in 
Basque signifies “ the strand on the river.”* For 
its early history and antiquities, the authorities 
principally relied upon are:— 

St. Isidorus P: is. Chr 

fia Sagrada. Tom. viii.). 
avedra, Corona Gotica. Cap, 24. 

Morales. Cronica General, Tom. ii. lib. xii. fol, 106- 
162. 

Synopsis Historica Cronologica de Espaiia. Por Don 
Juan de Ferraras. 16 tom. 4to. Madrid, 1700. 

Masdeu. Espafia Goda. Part x. p. 168-190, p. 157, 
and illustracion 7. 

Compendio de la Histora de Espaiia. Por Don Tomas 
Yriate. 8ve. London, 1822. 

Compendio Historial de la Cronicas y Universal 
Historia de todos los Reynos de Espaia. Por Estevan 
de Garibay y Camalloa, 4 tom. fol., Barcelona, 1628. 

Historia General de Espafia, compuista, enmendida, y 
ailadida. Por el Padre Juan de Mariana, 2 tom. fol., 
Madrid, 1678. 

Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espaiia, 
Sacada de varios Manuscritos y Memorias Arabigas, 
Por el Dotor Josef. A, Conde. 3 tom. 4to., Madrid, 
1820-1. The French translation of this work, by M. de 
Marlés, in 1825 (Paris, 3 tom. 8vo.), is little more than 
an abridgment, modified and altered according to the 
opinions of the translator. 

History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the Close 
4 ~y Year 1809. By J. Bigland. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 


» p. 282 (Apud Florez, 


Part. 
Callis Court, St, Peter’s, Thanet. 


There is a short notice of this place in A Tour 
through Spain and Portugal, by Udal ap Rhys, the 
second edition, 1760, p. 17. Anon. 


The article in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
refers the reader to the work of Palafox, Sitio y 
Socorro de Fuente-rabia, Madrid, 1639. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

A. 8. R. might consult Diccionario Geografico- 
Estadistico-Historico de Espaiia, por Pascual 
Madoz, segunda edicion, Madrid, 4to., 1846, in 16 
vols. The Reading-Room of the British Museum 
contains a copy. R. 8. Caarnock. 

P [Consult also Voyage Archéologique et Historique dans 
de Pays Basque le Labour et le Guipuzcoa, par M. Cenac 
Moncaut, Paris, Didron, 1857.) 


(6' viii. 368).—Clearly identical with 
German Schelle, a bell. The note appended to the 
‘query says, “ Assumably from Latin scilla. See 
Skeat’s Etym. Dict., under *Squill.’” I must own 
that I see no reason for this assumption, and I can 
find nothing in Skeat’s Dictionary, l.c., to confirm 
it. I have before me an excerpt from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, Wigtoft Parish, near Boston 
(Nicholls, 1797): “In the first paide to John 


* Others 
the 


bers assert it was anciently named Fons Rapidus 
rapid stream, and thence corruptly Fuente Rabia, : 


Cony for making of a newe belle chele, 4* 10% 
(1494).” I take the word chele to be another form 
of Eng. skilla, Germ. Schelle. But I should be 
glad of further information about the ae * 


Among my divings into the New Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland I find one bearing, as I think, on 
this query. Among the old Perth bells was one, 
dated 1400, called the “Skelloch bell.” This is 
glossed as a “shrill cry.” On referring to Long- 
muir and Donaldson’s Jamieson’s Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language I see that, while one substan- 
tive “skelloch”=sinapis arvensis, the only verb 
is interpreted “to cry with a shrill voice,” and 
another substantive=“a shrill cry.” Besides the 
Icelandic skella, clangere, and the German schallen, 
there is also cited a Gaelic substantive, sgal, a 
shriek, a loud shrill cry. It is possible, therefore, 
that the epithet applied to the Perth bell may 
have a Gaelic origin, while skilla may be rather 
connected with the Scandinavian and Teutonic 
etymon. Nomap. 


Move iv. 489; vi. 55, 
177, 319; vii. 58, 516; viii. 91, 278, 354).—Sr. 
Swiruin ought to know, and I bow to her decision 
as to while and until. On second thoughts, in- 
deed, I feel sure I have myself heard while used 
for until both in Lincolnshire and in Cumberland, 
But I grieve to find a doubt cast upon my 
favourite test of Yorkshirehood, the verb to move, 
Let some West Country correspondent say whether 
in Devonshire to move really does mean to bow, 

A. J. M. 


“Wins anp Watnvts” (6 §. viii. 368).— 
“¢ Ephraim Hardcastle” was the nom-de-plume of 
William Henry Pyne, the artist and member of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours. He 
was also the author of Microcosm (2 vols.) and 
History of Royal Residences (3 vols.). 

Curnpert Bepe. 


This book, originally published in the Literary 
Gazette, first series, thirty-four chapters, 1820-21, 
second series, twenty-one chapters, 1822, was 
written by William Henry Pyne (1770-1843), an 
eminent artist in landscape, figure, and portrait 
painting, and one of the earliest members of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, A list of 
this author’s several instructive works, which form 
an excellent cyclopedia of drawing for the student, 
is given by Allibone, s.n., vol. ii. p. 1714, col. ii, 
Wituiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Thanet. 


William Henry Pyne, who wrote under the 
assumed name of Ephraim Hardcastle, Citizen and 
Drysalter, was the author of the above-named 
work, He was an artist of reputation in water 
colours, and one of the originators in 1804 of the 
Society (now the Royal Society) of Painters in 
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Water Colours. He wrote much on art subjects, 
dividing his time between his pen and his pencil, 
and produced many works in combination 
with both. Wine and Walnuts appeared in a 
series of papers in the Literary Gazette anterior to 
its publication in 2 vols, 8vo, in 1823. Pyne pro- 
jected and edited a weekly miscellany, Somerset 
House Gazette and Literary Museum, which 
deserved a longer life than the two years it at- 
tained, 1823-4. Microcosm: Picturesque Delinea- 
tions of the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
é&c., in a Series of above a Thousand Groups of 
Figures, issued in parts and completed in 1806. 
To this work he attached his real name. Once, 
and once only, he tried his hand at a novel, The 
Twenty-ninth of May: Rare Doings at the 
Restoration; but it met with small success. He con- 
tributed largely to the “‘ Library of the Fine Arts,” 
Arnold's Magazine of the Fine Arts, and generally 
to the periodicals of his day, One costly specula- 
tion he entered into on his own account, The His- 
tory of the Royal Residences, illustrated, by W. H. 
Pyne, 3 vols. fol. The literary portion he undertook 
himself, and he employed the ablest architectural 
draughtsmen to execute the illustrations. The cost 
so far outran his means that it involved him in 
difficulties from which he was never able to extri- 
cate himself. “ The Greater and Lesser Stars of Old 
Pall Mall” he wrote for Fraser’s Magazine. This 
was the last effort of his pen, and of the class of 
subjects most congenial to his nature, as it gave 
him free rein to run on in his gossiping style, 
pouring out his knowledge of men and manners 
and endless store of anecdote. Sad to relate, the 
close of his life was passed in obscurity, bordering 
on destitution. He died on the anniversary of 
the day he had chosen for the title of his novel, 
May 29, 1843, aged seventy-four. Jos. J. J. 


Wine and Walnuts, written by W. H. Pyne, 
historian of the royal residences of Windsor Castle, 
St. James’s Palace, &c. H. St W. 


The following extract is from a recent catalogue 
of Mr, U. Maggs, of Church Street, W.: “649. 
Hardcastle (Ephraim [W. H. Pyne], author of 
Wine and Walnuts), The Twenty-ninth of May, 
Rare Doings at the Restoration, 2 vols. 8vo. bds., 
Lond., 1825, curious, 4s, 6d.” J. Manvet. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

W. H. Pyne was the author. It first appeared 
in the Somerset House Gazette, a publication about 
the size of “N. & Q.” J. How. 


Cocxsnurr (6" S. viii. 369).—The name Cock- 
shott, or Cockshutt, probably denotes a boggy bit 
or marshy corner of land. It cannot be separated 
from the numerous Low German names in -schott, 
and the corresponding High German names in 
~schoss, -schuss, and -schiess, which are referred by 
Forstemann to the Anglo-Saxon word scedt, 


*angulus, pars, portio,” which we retain in the 
phrase “ pay your shot.” The adjectival element 
of the name is of more doubtful etymology, but 
the marked absence of analogues among Teutonic 
place-names on the Continent is, as usual, an indi- 
cation that the ultimate source may probably 
rove to be a Celtic loan-word. Hence I should 
inclined to explain it by means of the 
vincial verb cock, to shake, adopted probably from 
the Welsh gogi, to shake (see Skeat, s.v. “ Cockle” 
[3]. The explanation given by Edmunds of 
Cockshott as “a little shoot,” or offshoot, from a 
larger hill can, I think, hardiy be maintained. 
Isaac Tartor. 
Settrington Rectory, York. 


“Cockshute”—so spelt on the Ordnance map 
—is a small wood on the Worcestershire estate of 
the Earl of Dudley, near to the extensive Ocker- 
idge Wood, about two miles north of Martley 
and Wichenford. Curapert Bepe, 


Cockshot is allied to Cockroad, which is found 
in many forests. It means a passage or opening 
cut in a wood for the more convenient catching of 
woodcocks by a net placed across it. See Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. v. p. 119. H. T. E. 


Between Great Malvern and Malvern Link there 
is a road over the common called Cockshot Road, 
and near the Link end of it are the = ? 


(6 viii. 288).—H. M. says he 
cannot find an example in any of the books on 
heraldry of the mode in which a G.C.B. or 
K.C.B. who marries an _ heiress impales 
(marshals ?) her arms. If he will turn to that 
useful but badly arranged book, Boutell’s 
Heraldry, Historical and Popular, third edit., 
1864, p. 168, he will find that Mr. Boutell lays it 
down that 
“ Knights of the Garter, the Bath, and other orders, if 
married, bear two shields. On the first, placed to the 
dexter, are the paternal arms of the knight himself, 
being surrounded with the insignia of his order of 
knighthood. On the second shield he bears his own 
arms repeated, without any knightly insignia, impaling 
those of his wife or charged with them in pretence.” 
This latter form, I take it, he intends for a =~ 
who marries an heiress, as in the case put 

. M. J. S. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


“Tue Fosss” (6" viii. 265).—It may 
interest some readers to know that the name of 
the “ Fubbs Yacht ” is preserved to this day in the 
designation of a very picturesque tavern, of obvious 
ancientness, on the river-side near Greenwich. The 
vessel must have lasted longer than ships ordinarily 
endure, or her name may have been given to & 
successor. I have, in newspapers of the reign of 
George II., often read announcements of the move- 
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ments of the Fubbs yacht, her arrivals in, and 
departures from, the Thames. This could hardly 
have been King Charles’s craft. F. G. 8. 


Loo (6" S. viii. 268).—Waterloo= watery marsh, 
ef. G. loh, f. (provincial), bog, morass. Venloo= 
grove or thicket in the fen, cf. G. loh, n. and m., 
bushes, grove, wood. F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Loo or lo is found as a termination of, at least, 
fourteen names in the Netherlands, According to 
Wachter, it means “a plain.” 

R. 


Tomas Bapstape (6% §. viii. 208).—I also 
should be glad of some account of this artist. In 
a book entitled Lympsfield and its Environs, 1838, 
the letterpress of which is by the Rev. Thomas Streat- 
feild, the Kentish antiquary, mention is made of an 
engraved view of Squerryes Court, Westerham, by 
Badeslade. No other reference is given to it, but 
it might very well be of the date 1720-50, the 
house at Squerryes dating from the end of the 
previous century. G. L. G, 


Hoxtress §. viii. 268).—Like so many 
other words ending with the suffix -ster, huxter 
was originally descriptive of a female in reference 
to her occupation. The huxter (or huckster, as it by- 
and-by came to be) was a retailer of ale, &c., and 
she plied her calling by going from door to door. 
Coveytise, in Piers the Plowman (v. 227), speaks 
appreciatively of his wife’s skill in mixing “ peny 

e and podyng ale” for the vulgar, while the best 
ale lay in his own bower. He closes the list of 
her merits with the line :— 

** She hath holden okkerye al hire lyf tyme,” 

Prof, Skeat, in his note on the passage (Piers the 
Plowman, p. 125, Clarendon Press), quotes from 
the Liber Albus, “Item, that no brewer or brew- 
ster sell any manner of ale unto any huckster.” 
A cognate masculine form, in the sense of usurer, 
was oker, hoker, or okerer (Handlyng Synne, &c.), 
and the feminine huxter remained in use till late 
in the fifteenth century. By Dr. Johnson’s time 
it was masculine, and this may have led to the 
feminine form used by Miss Yonge. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The Catholicon Anglicum (ed. Herrtage), at 
p. 191, gives, “An Hukster ; Auccionarius, Auc- 
cionaria,” and in the note to this Prof. Skeat is 
quoted as an authority that “the word is properly 
the feminine form of hawker, and in the Liber 
Albus is generally applied to females”; the editor 
then refers to Wedgwood. See also notes and 
glossary to Skeat’s Piers Plowman (Clarendon 
Press). R. Wopuams. 


Without entering upon the question whether 
Yonge is correct in etymology, she is at 


least justified by use. Worcester, in his Dic- 
tionary, refers to Sherwood—I presume Sher- 
wood’s Dictionary, Eng. and Fr., Lond., 1632— 
for the word, but without quoting the passage. 
The word also occurs in Chambers’s Etymological 
Dictionary. So the lines of the Ars Poetica are 
applicable, which say :— 
“ Multa renascentur, que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Quz nunc sunt in bonore vocabula, si volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi,” 
Ep. MarsHatt. 
The definition of huckstress in Annandale’s 
Ogilvie is “a female huckster or pedlar”; while a 
huckster is stated to be “a retailer of small 


articles,” from huck (now obsolete), to higgle. . 


“ Pedleress, a female pedlar,” is also given, with Sir 
T. Overbury as authority for its use. Under 
“.Ster” it is said: “In modern literary English 
there is now only one feminine word with this 
suffix, viz. spinster, but huckster was used very 
late as a feminine.” J. RanDAtt. 


Earty Marriaces (6 §, vi. 347; vii. 91, 
134; viii. 94, 176).—Sir William Cope, in his 
book on Bramshill, mentions (p. 9) Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Rogers, owner of that noble seat, 
as having been married at the early age of eleven; 
her boy-husband, he adds, was “ not older, if so 
old.” Sir William Cope sees reason for believing 
that “ he was the husband of Elizabeth Rogers 
when ten years old.” It is worth noting, as a 
proof of the folly of such early unions, that the 
first thing which the youthful pair did on coming 
of age was to sell the estate to Lord Daubeney. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“ Sancta simpticitas ” (6 viii. 268, 337).— 
Dean Milman relates the use of the words by John 
Huss as follows: “The fire blazed up ; it is said 
that an old woman was busy in heaping the wood. 
‘Oh, holy simplicity !’ said Huss” (Hist. of Latin 
Christianity, bk. xiii. ch. ix. vol. viii. p. 296, 
Lond., 1864). Biichmann, in his @efliigelte Wi 
also states that one of the faithful at the Counci 
of Nice silenced a pertinacious opponent by using 
the phrase, for which he refers to Rufinus, in his 
version of Eusebius, bk. x. ch. iii. 

Eo, MarsHatt, 


Tue Own as AN or Deata (6" viii. 
197).—I scarcely think that the passage the Rev. 
Ep. MarsHa tt quotes from Josephus has a direct 
bearing on the present subject, for it was not the 
owl as such that Agrippa regarded as an evil omen 
—it was the remembrance of the former incident 
(Josephus, Antig., xviii. 6) that led the Jewish 
monarch to interpret the presence of the owl in so 
ominous a manner. In the Talmud (both the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem), however, occurs 
following statement: “To behold all birds in a 
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dream is a lucky sign, except the three birds Kidiah, 
Kefufah, and Kurfari” (Treatise Berakhoth, fol. 
57b). The certain identification of these birds 
is impossible ; the first is, however, usually taken 
to be the owl. Kidiah is, at all events, the Tar- 
gum translation of the Biblical kos, which most 
interpret as the owl. M. Schwab (Jerusalem 
Talmud, vol. i., Paris, 1871) has the following 
note on this passage :— 

“Selon certains interprétes, c’est peut-étre le pélican. 
Le docteur Lévy, dans son Chaldaisches Wirterbuch, dit 
que les termes xp et xnpp (répétés au traité Nidda, 

* fol. 23a) désignent deux sortes d'oiseaux dont les yeux se 
dirigent devant eux ; tandis que chez les autres oiseaux, 
la vue se dirige d'un cété ou de l'autre.” 

I may add that M. Schwab himself translates 
xD (which is probably a mistake for N°"}5) 


hibou (owl). Apranams, M.A, 
London Institution. 


Grass Wivow (6" S. viii. 268).—The following 
note on this expression, from the Rev. J. C. Atkin- 
son’s Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, will, no 
doubt, interest your correspondent, and refute the 
derivation of grass as given in Annandale’s Dic- 
tionary :— 

“Hall. gives as the definition of this word, ‘an un- 
married woman who has had a child’; and in Moor’s 
Suffolk Words and Phrases, grace-widow is ‘a woman 
who bad a child for her cradle ere she had a husband for 
her bed’; and corresponding with this is the N.S. or 
Low Germ. gras-wedewe, Again, Sw. D. gris-dnka, or 
~enka, grass-widow, occurs in the same sense as with us: 
*a low, dissolute, unmarried woman, living by herself.’ 
‘The original meaning of the word seems to have been 
(see Ihre) ‘a woman whose husband is away,’ either 
travelling, or ae apart. The people of Belgium call 
a woman of this description hack-wedewe, from hacken, 
to feel strong desire. ‘Similarly, grasenka seems to 
come from gradesenka, from gradig, esuriens.’ It seems 
probable, then, from the etymology taken in connexion 
with the Clevel. signification, that our word may rather 
be from the Scand. source than from the German ; only 
with a translation of the word enka into its English 
equivalent, Dan. D. grasenka is a female whose be- 
trothed lover (fidstman) is dead; nearly equivalent to 
which is Germ. strohwittwe, literally straw-widow. Com- 
pare ‘man of straw.’” 

F. ©. Birxseck ‘Terry. 


Grass-widow appears to have two meanings. It 
‘may indicate a wife whose husband is in being, 
but, owing to his absence (in India or elsewhere 
beyond seas), who is temporarily in a widowed 
state, or, so to speak, out at grass. Or it may, and 
more usually does, indicate a lady who is neither 
maid, wife, nor widow, in point of fact, but who, 
mot having a husband producible, calls herself a 
widow as a cloak for her maliciousness. The dear 
departed being a mere “man of straw,” the lady 
might be called a grass or straw widow, as in 
German she is styled stroh-wittwe, E. H. M. 


In Sweden the term grass-widow (grds-enka) is 
Tam told, only applied to a married woman when 


~ 


her husband is absent on business, &c. In English 
argot it is also applied to a deserted mistress, 
R. Cannock. 


Sr. Marcaret, Westminster (6 S, v, 72, 128, 
171, 213, 239, 295, 319, 351, 436, 486 ; vi. 83,136; 
vii. 264; viii. 352).—I have read Mr. Loftie’s 
History of London, but have not seen the passage 
alluded to by Mr. Masxett. On p. 66 of vol. ii, 
I see that he states that so late as 1536 West- 
minster was only described as “a town,” and that 
so late as 1604 it was “a manor and city.” Mr, 
Loftie goes on to doubt whether it was reckoned a 
city between 1550 and 1604. Does your corre- 
spondent seriously call in question the authorities 
adduced by Mr. Loftie to show the original extent 
of the abbot’s manor? Anprew W. Torr. 


Taz First Forio (6™ §. viii. 
264).— Is there any exhaustive or approximate 
list of the copies of the first folio which are known 
to be now existing? If there be such a list, where 
is it to be seen? And if there be not, would it 
not be well to compile one and to publish it in 
“N. & Q.”? Unless my memory deceive me, there 
is a first folio in Norfolk, which I have never seen 
described, It is, and I believe it has always been, 
in an old country house, the owner of which is a 
friend of mine. A. J. M. 

[The first folio Shakspeare is far from an uncommon 
book. Lilly, the bookseller, who in his day never leta 
copy escape him, had as many as a score in stock at the 
same time. } 


Jacke” (6% §. viii. 268).—I wonder 
Mr. Harrwanp thinks it worth while to hunt for 
Barham’s quotations. There is little doubt most, 
or all of them are like Scott’s “old plays.” How 
accomplished he was in that way is shown by the 
hoax he played on some readers of Shakespear by 
reading for “ when the hurly-burly ’s done,” first, 
“when the early purl is done,” and secondly, 
“ when the Earl of Burleigh’s done.” 

F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Beatrarer (6* §. viii. 268).—May not this be 
Belper, in Derbyshire ? A. J. M. 


Name or Inw Wanrep (6" S. viii. 7, 71, 124, 
173, 212).—I am much obliged for the information 
that has been supplied me on this subject. When 
anywhere near Cambridge or Newmarket I shall 
not fail to pay Upware and its inn a visit ; andl 
shall do so without any fear of not being able to 
find my way. Those who have been kind enough 
to respond to my query may like to know that 
there is a view of this hostel in a drawing by 
R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., entitled “Crossing the 
Ferry,” an engraving of which forms one of the 
illustrations to the article “In the Fens,” in the 


second number of the English Illustrated Maga- 
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zine. Painted (or engraved) on the side of the 
house facing the river is its name, “ Five Miles 
from Anywhere, no hurry.” Where was the picture 
exhibited ? ALPHA. 
Avricnatcum §. viii. 329).—Surely the 
spelling here is wrong—it should be Orichalcum. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Fowzrat Armour 1n Cuurcues §. v. 
58, 177, 217, 358, 458; vi. 78, 138, 277; viii. 
292).— There are two helmets in the fine old 
church of Wootton Wawen, in Warwickshire ; I 
saw them there a month ago. One is a heavy iron 
helmet of the fifteenth century; it lies, and has 
long lain, on the feet of a fine recumbent alabaster 
figure of a knight, the blazon on whose shield is 
worn away. The other is a slight tilting helmet, 
of later date ; it lies in a similar position on the 
recumbent figure of a civilian of Elizabeth’s day. 
The church of St. Peter, Thanet, used to have, 
and perhaps still has, two or three helmets affixed 
to the of the south aisle. A. J. M. 


Wirxeston (6 §. viii. 249).—In the County 
Directory of Scotland, Edinburgh, R. Grant, 1882, 
three places are referred to under the name Wil- 
kiestan. Two of these are in Midlothian, and one 
in Fife, near Ceres, a farm where a well-known 
limestone quarry is worked. Of the two in Mid- 
lothian, one is a railway sub-office, and the other 
Wilkieston Cottage, in the parish of Ratho. I 
cannot find any other references to the name in 
modern gazetteers. H. Crecnory, M.D. 


Wilkieston is the name of a small hamlet near 
Ratho. Its name is derived from a family of the 
name of Wilkie, who have long been proprietors in 
the parish. A. G. R. 

There is a village or hamlet called Wilkieston 
between Mid-Calder and Ratho in the county of 
Midlothian, about eight miles from Edinburgh. 
I suppose it simply means “ Wilkie’s town” or 
“stone,” but who the “ Wilkie” may be I cannot 
tell. Jouy Srxciair. 


Quarrenines (6 §, vii. 418, 496; viii. 119). 
—May I be allowed to differ from N., who says 
that the “difference is not very important ” between 
quarters and quarterings? The former, strictly 
¢peaking, alludes to the quarters from which the 

ood of a person is derived, and is a translation 
of quartiers, It should never be used with refer- 
ence to armorial bearings, to which alone the word 
quarterings is applicable. M. Boyrte. 

_A Dorsersuiee Vocazutary (6% S. vii. 366 ; 
vull. 45, 157).—Your correspondent Mr. MasKELL 
er two words which it may interest him to know 
common use among the ruder le 

of the New England states. The first ‘ie 


used with the meaning which it has in Dorset. 
The second is flummocks, which we find as the past 
participle flummocksed, or the variant kerflum- 
mocksed ; but with us it has the meaning “ be- 


wildered,” or, to use the stronger colloquialism,. 


“ knocked of a heap.” Wm. CHvrcuitt. 


Boston, U.S.A. 
Tovucu-Piece (6" §. viii. 348).—This is probably 
not strictly speaking a touch-piece, but rather an. 


amulet worn as a talisman or safeguard in battle. 
It is probably the half noble of Edward IIL, 


which bears on the face the figure of the king. 


standing in a ship all too small for him, surround 
with the inscription, EDWAR . DEI. G . REX ANGL. 
Z. FRANC; and on the reverse a cross flory with a 
fleur-de-lis at the points, a lion of England under 
a crown in each quarter, and the letter © within a 
small rose in the centre, surrounded with the in- 
scription, DOMINE . NE. IN. FVRORE. TVO. ARGVAS. 
me (taken from Psalm vi. 1). It is noteworthy in 
respect to this coin to observe that some impres- 
sions have a very singular error in the inscription, 
the whole sense being altered by the accidental 
omission of the second word, nr. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


The coin mentioned by Mr. Arnoxp is not 


what he calls a touch-piece, but is a “ half noble” 


of Edward III. The inscription on the obverse 
should read thus: EDWARDUS . DEI. G. REX. 
ANGL.D.HYB. Z. Agr (Edward, by the Dae of 
God, King of England, Lord of Ireland and Aqui- 
tain); and on the reverse, DOMINE . IN . FVRORE . 
Tvo. aravas. ME (“O, Lord, do not argue with 
me in thine anger”). It was current for 3s. 4d., 
and the weight sixty grains. J. R, Tomas. 

Birmingham. 

If Mr. Arvotp will let me know his address. 
I think I can put him in the way of obtaining the 
information he requires, F. Coventry. 

Ketton Hall, Stamford. 


Hott Famity (6" §. vii. 186, 514; viii. 356).— 
The statement with regard to the Holt family- 
quoted by Mr. Cnarman is published in 
vol, Ixxxii. of the Chetham Society, and in the 
preface it is shown that there was no foundation 
for it. This volume is the Visitation of Lan- 
cashire, 1613, by St. George. Dugdale’s Visita- 
tions of the same county are in vols, lxxxiv., 
Ixxxv., Ixxxviii.; Flower’s Visitation of Lanca- 
shire is in vol. Ixxxi. (a.p. 1567); Benolt’s (with 
part of Cheshire), vol. cx.; and there are many 
particulars of the Holts to be found in the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, 
vols. li.-iv. and Ixxxv. B. F. Scarrerr. 


Cues or Lisnon (6% vii. 449).—H. W., who, 
in a query published some six months ago, stated 


that apy information relating to the Clies family 
would be welcome, may like to know that in a 
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manuscript calendar of the domestic papers of the 
reign of Queen Anne, kept at the Public Record 
Office, I came across a reference to “ Capt. Clies, 
jun.’s, Journal of a Journey to and from Lisbon,” 
dated Falmouth, June 17, 1711. The paper in 
uestion would be found in bundle 23, and bears 
number 23, Lac, 


Barctar’s “Apotocr” (6 §. viii. 347).—Is 
the word in Mr. Saxa’s book “ Ciorvo Blanco” or 
“Ciervo Blanco” (White Hart Court)? With regard 
to Mr. Saxa’s question, it will very probably be 
answered by the yearly book of proceedings for 
1710 or 1711, or for 1709, &c. 

Hype 


“ Jonanyes Episcopus Casarignsis” (6™ §, 
viii. 248).—Is not the biographical clue to the 
author of this work to be found in the words 
“Cardinalis Sancti Calixti”? Holtrop, in his 
Catalogus Librorum Seculo XVo. Impressorum, 
&c., Hagee Comitum, 1856, pp. 349-50, catalogues 
this book thus :— 

“ Johannis, Cardinalis 8S. Calixti, Tractatus super 
Materia Contractum de censibus annuis et perpetuis. 
Acc. Propositiones responsive ad questiones de obser- 
vantia dominicalium dierum, Xc., s.]., t.n. et a. (Coloniz, 
Joh. Koelhoff, c. 1473), 24 foll. char. goth, 40 linn, lc. 
2.8.0, et pp. nn. in Fo note] Kloss 2199.” 

This note refers to the Catalogue of the library of 
Dr. Kloss, London, 1835, 8vo., with facsimiles. 
Jyo, Crane Hupsow. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Coast Names (6" §, viii. 
287).—Compare these names with Danish guul, 
-yellow; torv, a market ; green, a branch, bough ; 
Jisk, fish ; gaard, yard, court, house, country house, 
manor ; vig, a bay; viig, a cove; skov, a wood, 
forest, grove ; holm, a small island ; vadested, a ford 
(Sw. vad). Wath and with, found in English 
names, as in Darwath, Langwith, usually translate 
ford. It may be here noted that there is a Fle- 
mish element in counties Pembroke and Glamor- 
gan. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Kyicuts or St. Grorce 1479-94 
(6™ §. viii. 348).—This short-lived “Fraternity 
of Arms” was constituted by Act of Parliament 
12 Edward IV., and consisted of thirteen of the 
most honourable and faithfully disposed persons 
in the four counties, namely, for Kildare, Thomas, 
Earl of Kildare, Rowland Eustace, Lord of Port- 
lester, and Sir Rowland Eustace, Knt.; for 
Dublin, Robert, Lord of Hoath, the Mayor of 
Dublin for the time being, and Sir Robert 
Dowdal, Knt.; for Meath, the Lord Gormans- 


town, Edward Plunket, Seneschal of Meath, | J 


Alexander Plunket, Esq., and Barnaby Barnewal, 
Esq.; and for Louth, the Mayor of Drogheda, Sir 
Lawrence Taaf, Knt., and Richard Bellew, Esq. 
They and their successors were to assemble yearly 


at Dublin on St. George’s Day, and “ choose 
of them to be Captain for the next year, who shall 
have a hundred and twenty archers on horseback 
at sixpence a day for meat, drink, and wages ; and 
forty horsemen and forty pages at five pence 
a day for him and his Page, and four Marks per 
annum wages.” To meet these expenses a ¢ 
of twelve pence per ~~ on all merchandise sold 
in Ireland was to imposed. “The Captain 
was to have authority to apprehend all out-lawd 
Rebels, and others that will not be justified by 
Law.” These names are given by Cox, in his 
History of Ireland, 1689, p. 171, as taken from 
the Rolls Office in Dublin; but Ware, in his 
History of Ireland, 1705, gives a somewhat 
different list. In place of Sir Rowland Eustace, 
Sir Robert Dowdal, Edward Plunket, Barna 
Barnewal, and Sir Lawrence Taafe, he gives Sir 
Nicholas Wogan, James Keating, Prior of St, 
John’s Hospital, James Flemming, Baron of Slane, 
Sir John Plunket, Knt., and Nicholas Taafe, Esq. 
This military fraternity was, in fact, a species of 
lice, and when Sir Edward Poynings became 
rd-Deputy of Ireland and the Government was 
altogether changed, the fraternity was swept away 
as no longer of any use. It was about the same 
time that an Act was passed making it criminal 
for any one to say “Cramabo” or “ Butlerabo,” 
and commanding all the faithful only to call on 
St. George or the name of the king (10 Henry VII. 
cap. 20). Epwarp Solty, 


The “ Houses of the Red and White Roses” 
received many adherents from amongst the native 
and Anglo Irish. The civil war having been a 
great drain on the “English of the Pale,” the 
power of the latter to resist the raids of the 
natives was, therefore, so much diminished they 
struggled for a bare existence. The Government 
being unable to help them in any shape, the 
colonists in self-defence formed themselves into a 
fraternity of arms, and the “ Brotherhood of St. 
George” was thus instituted in the year 1472, and 
as follows, viz.:— 

“Thirteen gentlemen were chosen from the four 
counties of the Pale, who met annually to choose 
Captain, and maintained a hundred and twenty mounted 


archers, forty horsemen, and forty pages for the protec- 
tion of the English border.”—Walpole’s King of 


Ireland, 1882. 
Henry G. Hore. 


Tue Mayrriower (6" §. viii. 188, 351).—Hzr- 
MENTRUDE must pardon me if I contradict her. I 
lived for more than twenty years in the northern 
bishopric, and always heard the hawthorn blossom 
called the may, though it seldom flowers before 
une. E. Leaton BLenkinsor?. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


Srxop (6% S. viii. 347).—As to the 
marriage of Henry I. by Anselm, it may be re- 
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membered that it took place Nov. 10, 1100, within 
about six weeks after the return to Englandof Anselm, 
who landed at Dover on September 23, the synod 
being held in the interim, so that the proceeding 
must have been a hurried one. Reference to it 
may be found in a Life of Anselm, translated and 
abridged from the German " Hasse by the Rev. 
W. Turner (Rivingtons, 1850). 
F. H. Arnoxp. 
Emsworth. 


Szvex may be glad to be referred alsd to Mr. 
Martin Rule’s recent Life and Times of St. 
Anselm, published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Pustic Wurrrine (6" S. vi. 67, 157, 294, 338, 
477; vii. 318 ; viii. 354).—A woman was publicly 
whipped out of this parish, for incontinency, at a 
cart’s tail, in the memory of some now living, who 
saw the act and have told me of it. 

E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

Goyzacas or §, viii. 388). — 
Your correspondent L. L. K. has hit upon a sub- 
ject which I hope will be carried no further in 
your columns, otherwise the discussions may be 
endless. A Mr. Charles Ottley Groom, formerly 
known slightly as an entomologist, assumed the 
name of Napier in addition to and after that of 
Groom many years ago, claiming to be, through 
his mother (?), the representative of the old family 
of Merchiston, to which the famous inventor of 
logarithms belonged. Later, in perhaps 1878-9, 
this new claim to the titles of Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat was put forward, and probably “ His Serene 
Highness” would be happy to afford any informa- 
tion your correspondent may desire, and so spare 
to your columns a repetition of what has already 
appeared more than once in print. I should per- 
haps mention that Mrs. Groom is stated to be a 
sovereign princess, with the title of Duchess of 
Mantua, &c. A. CaLpEr. 


Tue Bistz: J. Frerp, 1658 (6" viii. 208, 
318).—It may be taken for granted that the errors 
made by the original compiler of the Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual will be found repeated in the 
second edition. In the case quoted by Mr. J. P. 
Epwonp, Lowndes’s editor did not trouble himself 
to verify the references to Williams’s and the Rox- 
burghe catalogues, or he would have discovered 
that there was absolutely no foundation for the 
register of a 24mo. Bible dated 1658, professedly 
printed by Field (but really printed in Holland), 
and being, in comparison with another issue of the 
same date, “one of the most correct and beautiful 
editions of the Bible.” It will not be necessary 
to enlarge in this place upon the fact that Bibles 
were frequently printed in Holland and imported 


into this country ; most readers interested in the 
subject are well aware of it, and also that the Dutch 
counterfeits were not infrequently bound in fish 
skin, Now, the first edition of the Bibliographer’s 
Manual (Pickering, 1834, i. 178) registers Fi ield’s 
Bible of 1658 thus :— . 

* One of the most correct and beautiful editions of the 
Bible, seldom found in good preservation. Williams, 199, 
in fish-skin, 4/. 16s.; Roxburghe 17, 3. 17s.” 

The editor of the second edition (Bell & Daldy, 
—_ i. 188) improves matters in the following 
style :— 

“ Exceedingly incorrect, and badly printed. In the 
same year bearing Imprint. [sic] Lond. by J. Field was 
printed in Holland one of the most correct and beautiful 
editions of the Bible, seldom found in good preservation,” 
And then follow the examples, as above, “fish 
skin” and all. Turning to the sale catalogue of the 
Rev. Theodore Williams’s library, 1827, I find 
lot 199 described :— 

“Bible, The Holy. London, by John Field, 1658. 
Calf extra with silver clasps, kc. The true edition, very 
rare.” 

This, it will be observed, disposes of the “ fish 
skin” binding. The Roxburghe Catalogue, lot 17: 

“ Holy Bible, 12mo. Field. Lond. 1658.” 

Why the Williams copy was put up as “ the true 
edition ” does not appear ; following the precedents 
set by leaders of the bibliomania, it ought to have 
been the most incorrect edition, instead of “one 
of the most correct,” &c. Nor is there any indica- 
tion of a Dutch origin, or of remarkable beauty 
and correctness in the Roxburghe reference. 

The fact is, that there are several issues of 
Field’s 24mo. Bible, 1658, all of which are exceed- 
ingly incorrect. Mr. Loftie (Century of Bibles, 
Pickering, 1872) has pointed out many of their 
distinctive peculiarities, and has utterly ignored 

e imaginary Dutch counterfeit. Lowndes’s note 
applies in reality to the editions of 1653, the 
“ Pearl Bible,” concerning which the elder D’Is- 
raeli has discoursed in his Curiosities of Literature. 
One of these is a standing monument of error; 
another, said, upon insufficient authority, to have 
been printed abroad, is just as noteworthy for its 
correctness. I have several of these punchy little 
Bibles in my own collection, and all of them are 
distinguished for their gross misprints. Mr. 
Loftie has noted some of these. He divides the 
editions dated 1658 into two classes ; his No. 250 
has no line, “ Appointed to be read in Churches,” 
on either title, no border around the New Testa- 
ment title, and the Psalms begin on Y12 verso; 
his No. 251 has a border around the New Testa- 
ment title (but no line, “ Appointed,” &c.), and 
the Psalms begin on Aal2 recto. One of my 
copies has the line, “‘ Appointed,” &c., upon the 
first (engraved) title, but in other respects it 
agrees with Mr. Loftie’s No. 251. He notes that 
No. 250 reads, Philip. iii. 17, “of or ensample,” 
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for “for an ensample”; but he does not observe 
that in No, 251 this is changed to “ for ensample,” 
the word an being omitted. Atrrep WALLiIs. 


There are not two editions only of this date, 
size, and imprint, but a considerable number 
either of distinct editions or variations in passing 
through the press—indeed, [ have never found two 
copies exactly alike. The Psalter sometimes 
begins on Aal2 recto, and sometimes on verso of 
Y12. The printer's errors are too numerous to 
give, and vary very much. There is, however, one 
error that I have never found any copy without ; 
it is in Jeremiah ii. 26, where the letter c is sub- 
stituted for ¢, making thief into chief. I do not 
believe that any correct Bible was printed during 
the Commonwealth. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Keytes [=Kewntts] 8. viii. 266)—Her- 
MENTRUDE’S acquaintance with rolls and charters 
and other medizval documents has been so con- 
stantly a familiar factor in her communications to 
“N. & Q.” that it is with some surprise I have 
found myself able to offer her what I believe to be 
demonstrably the true solution of her Irish pro- 
blem. If the readers of “N. & Q.” also accept 
my view, the foregone conclusion arrived at by the 
Post Office authorities may perhaps even yet be 
reconsidered by that department. 

I identify Kenles with Kenlis on the following 
grounds. Inthe Historical and Municipal Docu- 
ments, Ireland, 1172-1320 (“Rolls Series,” Ire- 
land), Kenles is named as one of the manors in the 
county of Meath, formerly belonging to Theobald 
de Verdon, which were in the king’s hands, 
13 Edw. II., the sum of 60s. being allowed to the 
king’s sub-escheator “in Comitatu Midie,” for his 
fee and for his labour “ Ad tenend. curias nostras 
im maneriis de Dyuelek et Kenles, que fuerunt 
Theobaldi de Verdun” (Memorandum Roll of Ire- 
land, 13 Edw. Il. m. 3). In the same volume 
Hermentrope will find an intermediate form in 
the name of “ Walterus de Kenleis.” Kenlis is at 
the present day a title in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, created in 1831, in the person of the 
second Marquis of Headfort, in the peerage of Ire- 
land, the title so created being “ Baron Kenlis 
of Kenlis, or Kells, co. Meath.” In a valuable 
historical article on the Irish Shrievalty in the 
Law Magazine and Review for August last, Mr. 
W. H. Faloon, Q.C., incidentally gives some parti- 
culars showing the importance of Kenlis as a 
manor as far back as 1297. The Irish Parliament 
of that year agreed, as Mr. Faloon cites from the 
Rolls, that 
“ Meath shall be a county of itself, and make the lands 
of Theobald de Verdun, and all the lands of the Crosses 
within the precints of Meath; and that there shall be 
hereafter a sheriff there, who shall hold his County 
Court at Kenlys on Thursday after the County Court of 


It appears to me that very strong counter-evidence- 
would be needed to overthrow the demonstration 
which I hold the above facts afford of the identity 
of Kenles and Kenlis. I take les and lis to be two 
forms of lios, usually rendered garden or enclosure, 
and more ordinarily found in composition under 
the form lis, as in Lismore. But while we have 
Lismore both in Ireland and in Scotland, we have 
also Lesmoir in Scotland, and I take that to be 
another link in the chain of identification. I may 
add that the Irish Chancery Rolls seem to place 
the correctness of my solution beyond doubt, for 
if Hermentrupe refers to the Index Locorum 

Rot. Canc. Hib. (1828), she will find the following 
variants grouped together: ‘ Kenl’, Kenles, Kenll’, 
Kenlys, Keull’.” And she will also find that one 
of the charters, cited as marked “ Antiquissime,” 
among the Chancery Records of Ireland, t. Edw. L, 
is a grant of fairs to Theobald de Verdun in a 
number of manors, including that of Diveleke, 
which is especially associated with Kenles in 13 
Edw. IL, while the manor of Kenlys has been 
shown to have been made the seat of the sheriff of 
the county of Meath, newly erected out of the 


lands of bald de Verdun by the Parliament 
of 1297. C. H. E. Carmicnast. 
Royal Society of Literature. 


The following extract from Dr. Joyce’s Origin 
and History of Irish Names of Places (vol. ii. 
p. 234) gives an answer to HexMenTRUDE’s ques- 
tion regarding this place. Iam indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Joyce for this extract, as, owing 
to his well-known position as our leading Irish 
topographer, I got a friend to apply to him to 
have the difficulty about Kenles cleared up:— 


“ Head Residence.—The word Ceanannus, which has 
been long in use, is very satisfactorily explained by the 
Four Masters in a passage recording the foundation of 
Ceanannus, now Kells in Meath, in a.m. 3991. They 
state:—‘ It was by Fiacha Finnailches [{ King of Ireland) 
that Dun-chuile-Sibrinne, that is Ceanannus, was 
erected’; and they go on to say that, wherever this king 
erected a habitation for himself, he called it by the 
name Ceanannus, which means head abode, From this 
it is obvious that the structure designated in the first 
instance by the name Ceanannus, was a dun or circular 
earthern fort in which the king resided. 

“‘ The Ceanannus now under notice continued to be & 
royal residence down to the sixth century, when King 
Dermot Mac Kerval granted it to St. Columkille; after 
which time it lost its pagan associations, and soon became 
a great ecclesiastical centre. The old Pagan name 
Ceanannus was however retained as long as the Irish 
language was used: but by those who spoke English it 
was modified to Kenlis, which was considered an equl- 
valent name, Kenlis meaning head /is, or fort, The 
literal translation of this has given name to the demesne 
and mansion of Headfort, from which again the Marquis 
of Headfort bas taken his title. Kenlis was afterw 
shortened to the present name Kells. There is still an 
ancient earthen fort in the demesne of Headfort, which 
is believed to be the original royal residence that gave 
name to the place. 


“ From the passage of the Four Masters quoted above, 
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awe may infer that there were several places called 
eanannus : but I am aware of only one other place of 
the name in Ireland, and it has been similarly Anglicized, 
namely, Ceanannus, now Kells, in the county Kilkenny. 
There are other places called Kells in Antrim, Clare, 
Kerry, and Limerick; but these are all probably the 


Anglicized plural of cil/, namely cealla [tella], signifying 
churches,” 


W. H. Parrerson, M.R.LA. 
Belfast. 


Camden has :— 

“The County Meth, on the South, bounds upon the 

County of Kildare; on the East, upon the County of 
Dublin and the Sea; on the North, upon the County of 
Louth ; and on the West, upon the County of West-Meth, 
The whole is subdivided into eighteen Baronies, Dueleke, 
Scrine, Slane, Margallen, Navan, Kenles,” &c.—Cam. 
Brit., 1369, 
There can be no doubt that this is the Kenles 
HeRMENTRUDE is inquiring for, as in the neigh- 
bourhood was the market town of Trim, “ where 
William Pepard built a castle.” M. V. 


Kenles was doubtless another way of spelling 
Kenlis, The Marquis of Headfort sits in the 
House of Lords as Baron Kenlis. Burke, in his 
Peerage, title “ Headfort,” gives this honour thus: 
“Baron Kenlis, of Kenlis, or Kells, co. Meath.” It 
may be taken, therefore, on this high authority, 
that Kenlis was another name for Kells. Kells 
1s a town of nearly 3,000 inhabitants, in the county 
of Meath, Ireland. Therefore it would appear 
that it was at this Kells, or Kenlis, or Kenles, 
that the Earl of March in question fell. 

H. Hempaitt. 


The modern name of this place is Kells, and the 
Marquis of Headfort is Baron Kenlis, of Kenlis, or 


Kells, co Meath. ABHBA. 
This is Kells, county Meath. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Bromuacem §. viii. 185, 238, 369).—Mr. 
Wonunams, at the last reference, after quoting 
some lines in which Bromingham appears, says 
that he thinks if Brummagem had been the place 
intended a different spelling would have been 
used. It may, therefore, interest him to read the 
following quotations from The Dispensary, a 
poem in six cantos, London, 1699. From the 
nature of the expressions used there can be not 
the slightest doubt as to Bromingham meaning 
the town from which I have the pleasure of writing 
this note, In canto iii. p. 37 are the two follow- 
ing lines, Their purpose in the poem is to show 
two extremes :— 

“ Or Norwich trade in Implements of steel, 

And Bromingham in 3s and Druggets deal.” 
The second reference is in canto v. p. 65, in the 
description of the preparations for an impending 

between two rival factions :— 


“ Where Querpo in his Armour shone the most, 
His shield was wrought, if we may credit Fame, 
By Mulciber, the Mayor of Bromingham.” 

Georce Price. 


or Quotations Waytep (6* §, viii. 
389).— 
“ The aged man, that coffers up his gold,” &c., 

is from Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece, stanza cxxiv, It 
is quoted in the Imperial Dictionary, s. v. “ Coffer,” but 
with the reference “ Shak.” only. It is not to be found 
through Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Complete [?] Concordance 
to Shakespeare, which is so far incomplete that it applies 
only to his dramatic works, Is there any really com- 
plete concordance to Shakespeare? J, B. FLEMING, 


Our Curistwas NumBer, 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Image of Irelande. With a Discouerie of Wood- 
karne. By John Derricke. 1581. With the Notes of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited, with Introduction, 
by John Small, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. (Edinburgh, Black.) 

Or the strange and valuable work which, in a sumptuous 

edition, Messrs. Black have now brought within the 

reach of the student of history and poetry, one perfect 
copy alone is known to exist. This treasure, which is 
preserved in the Drummond Collection in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh, bas been used for the pur- 
poses of the reprint. Zhe /mage of Jrelande consists of 
two parts, the text, of which several copies can be 
traced, and the illustrations, published as an appendix, 
and generally wanting. A copy, announced as having 
three leaves in MS., figures in the famous Biblio- 
theca Anglo- Poetica of Messrs. Longman, in which 

it is priced ten guineas. Copies more or less im- 

perfect as regards the plates are in the British Museum 

and the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Others have 
been sold in the Roxburghe and White Knights coliec- 
tions. In including the work in the first volume of Lord 

Somers’s tracts, Sir Walter Scott contented himself with 

reproducing the eight plates out of twelve which are all 

that the Advocates’ Library copy, employed by him, can 
boast. For the first time, accordingly, this strange 
description of Irish manners is reprinted in its integrity. 

A book to charm alike the antiquary and the biblio- 

phile, The Image of Irelande, in the very limited im- 

pression in which it appears, with its black-letter type 

and its photo-lithographic reproductions of the rude 
woodcuts, is likely to be at once absorbed in the libraries 
of the curious, and to become only less rare than before. 

The work itself is more valuable from the historic 
standpoint than from the literary. A fair insight into 
the condition of the Irish kerns, ‘‘ growing up in knavery 
and villainy out of the fry of these rake-hell horse-boys,”” 
may be obtained from the View of the State of Ireland 

of Spenser, from which the above extract is taken, and a 

vivid picture of the general state of Ireland is afforded in 

the Jtinerary of Fynes Moryson. Something more, how- 

ever, than is supplied by either Spenser or Moryson may, 
in spite of Derricke’s virulence, political and theological, 
and the tedious kind of allegory with which he elects to 
burden himself, be obtained from The Image of Irelande. 
The plates especially, such as they are, convey a vivid 


idea of the appearance of kerns and gallowglasses, and of 
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the trenchant measures used by Sir Henry Sidney in 
dealing with them. Ci ing with a species of pious 
invocation, Derricke continues, in the fourteen-syllable 
metre previously employed by Jasper Heywood in his 
translation of Seneca, by Phaer in his Nyne First 
Bookes of the Eneidos, and other translators of the early 
days of Elizabeth, and subsequently adopted by Warner 
in his Albion’s England, and Chapman in his Homer's 
liad, to describe the deeds of the principal English 
sovereigns. Derricke’s verse is, however, broken where 
the csesura falls in the long line. Commencing with 
Prince Arthur, 
“ Who neuer made his backe retourne 
once enterde in the feeld: 
Till he had made the stoutest foes, 
their stately Scepters yeeld,” 


he passes to King Henry IT., on whose behalf he antici- 

tes the title subsequently assigned James L., calling 
Pim a “second Solomon”; thence to Edward IIL, 
“approued in the Misteries of Marses warlike game”; 
again to Henry VIIL., 


“ The Prince that freedome got, 
to this his Countrie soile : 
This is the manne that put the Pope, 
and Popishe foes to foile.” 


He ends this portion by joining in the chorus of poets 
who blaze the fame of Eliza, 
“The Prince whose worthie fame, 
doeth liue and raigne for euer : 
This is the Queene whose noble name, 
can be defaced neuer.” 


These short extracts must be accepted as specimens of 
our author’s verse when at his best. 

Turning now to his subject, he proceeds, after a modest 
account of himself, to a description of Ireland, in praise 
of the beauty of which he waxes eloquent. The absence 
of snakes he assigns to Jove, who, after a long debate 
between Apollo and Mars, banishes all beasts that may 
interfere with the comfort of the soldiers whose task is 
the conquest of Ireland. The gods in council also agree 
that the “ wood karnes” shall wear the mantle condemned 
by Spenser, and the “glibbed heds,” signifying “ their 
monstrous malice, ireful hartes, and bloodie hands.” 
Subsequently Derricke accepts the view that St. Patrick 
drove out the snakes, and appeals to him to know why he 
should condescend to deal with such “sillie beastes ” 
when such more “spiteful beastes” as the inhabitants 


called for attention. It is impossible to go through the 


s of abuse which the seva indignatio of the poet 
induces him to pour forth. When his allegorical descrip- 
tion is over, he supplies, in decasyllabic stanzas of seven 
lines, a confession of Rorie Ogge, the famous opponent of 
British arms, in which that worthy appears to take a 
remarkably English view of the situation, and mentions 
his own crimes with a candour and a power of arraign- 
ment which Derricke could not su Other portions 
of the book deal with the death of Rorie and with the 
submission of Turlough Lynagh O’Neale. The volume 
winds up with the notes of Sir Walter Scott and the twelve 
lates, which are entitled “ A Notable Discouery of the 
“Wilde Men in Ireland.” Rude as are these plates, Sy 
are full of character, and convey a lively, if satirical, 
representation of the lives of the fugitive Irish leaders 
and their forces. The Image of Irelande is dedicated to 
“ Maister Phillip Sidney, Esquire, Soonne and heire to 
the right honourable sir Henry Sidney, Knight of the 
moste noble order of the Garter, &c.,” who is, in fact, 
the hero of the poem, if a hero it may claim. Apart from 
the bibliographical and antiquarian interest of the 
edition, the philological value of the poems entitles them 


to notice, Physiognomies appears in the strange form 
of “ Phisniognamies.” “ Gredyron” seems the earliest 
known use of a word often seen in other fo: 
but not in one so like the modern shape. “ Hurleburles” 
is an early, if not the earliest known, instance of 
the use of a Shakspearian word. “Immencible” is, 
we fancy, a word not hitherto encountered, and the 
name “Jacke and Musket,” applied to a species of 
hawk, seems wholly new. Mr. Small’s share in the 
book is admirably accomplished. 


Mr. Qvaritcn’s catalogues are more than mere 
standards of price. His Catalogue of Works on the Fine 
Arts, &e., thus contains an essay on the art of book- 
binding from the ninth to the nineteenth century, 
which, apart from the splendid list of books in historical 
bindings by which it is supplemented and illustrated, is 
in itself a desirable possession to the bibliophile. 


Amona books that have reached us are Pilgrim 
Sorrow, a Cycle of Tales, by Carmen Sylva (Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania), translated by Helen Zimmern 
(Fisher Unwin), a collection of poetical and suggestive 
stories, more or less sorrowful in vein; Bouguet, by 
William Bayley (Bayley), a series of translations from 
the Greek anthology and other sources, most of which 
are spirited, while some are signally happy; Canticle 
and other Poems, by F. Wyville Home (Pickering & Co.), 
the happiest portion in which consists of the sonnets; 
and The Way of the Cross, a Tale of the Second Century, 
by Emily S. Holt (Shaw & Co.) 

Notes of Caithness Family “per by the late John 
Henderson, W 8., will shortly be published by Mr. David 
Douglas, of Edinburgh. The volume, which is the 
result of many years of research, will be issued to sub- 
scribers only. 


Mr. Watrer Hamttton will issue on the Ist proximo 
the first of a series of Parodies of the Works of English 
and American Authors. The opening number deals 
with parodies of the Laureate. 

Tue December number of the Antiquarian Magazine 
will contain an engraving of the ring of espousal pre- 
sented by Catherine von Bora to the great reformer 
Martin Luther. 


to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


CorRESPONDENTS asking for information concerning 
members of their own families are informed that questions 
of this class are so numerous delay in their appearance 
is inevitable. The entire space at our disposal might be 
easily taken up with questions of purely private interest. 
As no reason exists for giving precedency to one applicant 
over another, the order of arrival is the only order to be 
observed in publication. 

E. Watrorp (“Tennis”).— For the derivation im 
question see ante, p. 118. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
te this rule we can make no exception, 
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NEW WORKS BY MR. R. BROWN, JUN., F.8.A., ON 
MYTHOLOGY AND ARCHAIC RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Now ready, in &vo. price 5¢. boards, 
MYTH of KIBER, incinding the VISIT of 


ODYSSEUS to the SH Homerik Study. B: 
ROBERT BROWN, Jun. of “The Great Dicnysiak 
Myth,” &c. 

By the SAME AUTHOR, recently published, 
RIDANUS, RIVER and CONSTELLATION : 

a Study of the Archaic Southern Asterisms. With 5 Iliustra- 
tions, in 4to. price 5a. 

Contents:—The Southern Classical Signs—Introduction of 
#@eliational System from Western Asia—Origin of the y 
Zodiac—The Eridavus as connected with the Padus, Nile <i 
and Ocean-stream—The Garden of Eden, Elysium, and Isles of the 
Blessed—Arcbaic Constellations of Exypt, China, Palestine, and the 
Valle: Seaton Tablet, and Scheme of 


LONGMANRS & CO. 


HE RENAISSANCE and ITALIAN STYLES 
of ARCHITECTURE in GREAT BRITAIN, the Centon 
Employment of Medieval Architecture, Names 

im Series of Dated Examples, 1450-1700. By Wia 
PAPWORTH, Architect. Price 2s. 6d. 
B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holborn. 


Just feap. 8vo. price 3a. 6d. 
B 0vUQ By Wiit1am Baytey. 
17, Cockspur Street. 
$vo. cloth, price to Subscribers, 2s. 6d.; post free, 22. 9d. 


A ROLL of the OWNERS of LAND in the 
PARTS of LINDSEY in LINOOLNSHIRE in the REIGN of 

HENRY L. Translated. with a Commentary, and Compared with the 
Domesday Survey of Lindsey, by R. E. CHESTER WATERS, B.A. 


Printed for the Author, 29, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES. 
Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. 


Novelties in Grape Stands and Christmas Cards. 


London : 100, Oxford Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums. and gives a pleasing ye to the breath; it con- 

tains no mineral acid or gritt and is 
adapted for the teeth of young children, being very pleasant to use. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the best Tooth Powder. 
All dentists will allow that neither washes 
be as efficacious for polishing the teeth Teeping them sound 
and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder 
lands’ Odonto has always proved itself. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and buy only ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
Sold everywhere. 


H°LLoway's PILLS are strongly recommended 
* to all persons who are much reduced in er and qn. 
ficial effec:s rE. mit te after da: trial, 

though a more extended re i 4 fect 


induces complete regularity in the stomach, liver, pancreas, an 


The consistent with expernence, and common 


No. 24, DECEMBER, now ready, price One Shilling, 


(THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE and 
BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


Contents. 
Literary Hi of ov} fest IL. Rev. J. Maskell. 
John De J.H_R 
‘The Office of 
Antiquarian Fxploration at 
Bistery of Gilds. By Cornelius Wal 
Curious Luther —, ( ae Wao 
Find of Greek Coins at Rhegil. 
Thistle and Garter. 


London: D. BOGUE, 3, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


Jackson, F.8. A. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


CONTAINING A STORY ENTITLED 


A GLORIOUS FORTUNE. 
By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “‘ The Revolt 
of Man,” “ Let Nothing You Dismay,” 


And Joint Author of “‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ The 
Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c, 


NOTICE.—A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED 
A DRAWN GAME, 
By BASIL, 
Is just commenced in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND; 


ALSO 


CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
Published in Weekly Numbers and in Monthly Parte. 


Bold at all Railway Bookstalls, 


And by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6% 8, VIIL Nov. 24, 83 
CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


COMPLETION OF “OUR OWN COUNTRY.” 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. An Illustrated Geographical and Hig. 


LIBRARY EDITION, Three Double Vols. 1%. 178. 6d. the Set. 


COMPLETION OF “OLD AND NEW EDINBURGH.” — 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. Its History, its People, and its 


Places. By JAMES GRANT. With numerous Illustrations, specially executed for the Work, from Sketches made on 
the spot, and Authentic MSS. Complete in 3 vols. extra crown 4to, cloth, each 9s, 
LIBRARY BINDING, 3 vols. imitation Roxburghe, 1/, 10s, the Set. 


' BEQUEL TO “OLD AND NEW LONDON,” 


GREATER LONDON. Vol.I. By Edward Walford. With 


about 200 Original Hlustrations from Contemporary Prints and other Authentic Sources, Extra crown 4to. cloth gilt, 9 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION, 


MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected, 


Edited, and Arranged by Prof, HENRY MORLEY. 
Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. With upwards of 200 Illustrations from Original MSS, and other Authentic 
Sources, consisting of trustworthy Portraits of Celebrated A uthors, Sketches of Places h connected 
with their Lives, Contemporary illustrations of Manners and Customs, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work 


of Reference to all the Words in the English Language. 5 Divisional Vols. are now ready, each containing 384 pages, extra 
crown 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. each; or the Double Divisional Vols. half-morocco, 21s. each. Vol. I. contains A—BAB; Vol IL 
contains B—CAB ; Vol. lil. contains CAB—CONA; Vol. IV. contains CONC—DES ; Vol. V. contains '—ESTRA. 


CYCLOPZDIA, CASSELL'S CONCISE. Containing Compreher- 


sive and Accurate Information brought down to the Latest Date, covering the whole field of Biographical, Historical, 
Geographical, and Scientific knowledge. About 1,300 pages royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s.; Roxburghe, 18s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, The STORY of. By Anna Buckland. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, DICTIONARY of. Being a Com- 
fey tag ey  Ragtinh Authors and their Works, By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 720 pages, extra feap 4to, cloth, 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Eric S. Robertson, M.A. A Cok 


lection of interesting Biographies of English Poetesses, with characteristic Extracts from their Works, {Crown 8vo. cloth, St. 


PHRASE and FABLE, DICTIONARY of. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER, Giving the Derivation, Source, or and Words that haves 


Tale to Tell. New and Cheap Edition, 


CASSELL &4 COMPANYS COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent post 
Sree on application to CASSELL & CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 


Printed JOHN ©. PRANOIS, A Pres, Took’s Coart, Chancery ; Published the said 
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